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“THOUGHT AND SORROW.” 


TwIN sisters I deem ye, 
Pale Thought and deep Sorrow ; 
Each her lineaments seem ye 
From the other to borrow. 


The same grave expression 
Ye depict on man’s face, 
And like plaintive depression 
On his features ye trace. 


On woman’s pale brow ye 
Both carve the same lines, 

On man’s forehead plough ye 
Like care-wrinkled signs. 


With the same sad still light 
Each eye do ye kindle ; 
Ye make it more bright 
Or its fieriness dwindle. 


In the same deep-drawn way 

Sigh alike Thought and Sorrow— 
He who thinks deep to-day, 

He who bodes ill to-morrow. 


The lips’ curve sedate 
Ye limn in like fashion, 

To mark Thoughts that are great 
Or Grief’s mournful passion, 


To each other ye lend, 
In men younger or older, 
The same earthward bend 
Of head and of shoulder. 


Man’s slow heavy gait 

In like manner ye share: 
Ye both crawl at the rate 

Of men burdened with care. 


Words in common, as “ pensive,” 
Ye partake, Thought and Sorrow ; 
Each, her terms apprehensive 
From the other ye borrow. 


If diff’rence between ye 
Perchance there might be, 

Tis the difference mainly 
That is “ of degree.” 


If pale Thought wear an air 
Of sombre ungladness, 

Sorrow hath, as her share, 
More positive sadness, 


Or urge we more just 
Thought doth doing imply, 
While Sorrow’s part must 
In mute suffering lie? 


Yet are suffering and doing 
In true issue the same: 
Each is test of man’s going, 

Each his vigor may tame, 


If the rapt air of Thought 

We call fitly “ abstraction,” 
While Sorrow’s onslaught 

We say ends in “ distraction,” 


“THOUGHT AND 





SORROW, ETC. 


Both terms but declare, 
By co-equal concession, 
Thought and Sorrow both share 
Alike lost self-possession. 


By your kinship, what mean ye, 
Pale Thought and lean Sorrow — 

That your features are seen, ye 
Share likeness so thorough ? 


Does it mean that deep Thought 
Is by Sorrow attended, 
And that Sorrow is taught 
By deep Thought to be friended? 


Does it mean that while life 

Needs must grief find or borrow, 
Men's Thought is aye rife 

With objects of sorrow ? 


Twin sisters I deem ye, 
Pale Thought and lean Sorrow; 
Each her lineaments seem ye 
From the other to borrow. 
Academy. JoHN OWEN. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


I. 
RING out, O bells, ring silver-sweet o’er hill 
and moor and fell ! 
In mellow echoes let your chimes their hopeful 
story tell, 
Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous 
glad refrain: 
“ A bright new year, a glad new year, hath come 
to us again!” 
II. 
Ah, who can say how much of joy within it 
there may be 
Stored up for us, who listen now to your sweet 
melody? 
Good-bye, Old Year! Tried, trusty friend, thy 
tale at last is told. 
O New Year, write thou thine for us in lines 
of brightest gold. 
III. 
The flowers of spring must bloom at last, when 
gone the winter’s snow ; 
God grant that after sorrow past, we all some 
joy may know, 
Though tempest-tossed our barque awhile on 
life’s rough waves may be, 
There comes a day of calm at last, when we 
the haven see, 
Iv. 
Then ring, ring on, O pealing bells! there’s 
music in the sound. 
Ring on, ring on, and still ring on, and wake 
the echoes round, 
The while we wish, both for ourselves and all 
whom we hold dear, 
That God may gracious be to us in this the 
bright new year ! 


Chambers’ Journal. A. H. BALDWIN. 

















DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT. 


BY DEAN PLUMPTRE. 

THE “burning question” of the day 
might well seem to be by this time al- 
most, or altogether, exhausted; the argu- 
ments on this side and on that to have 
been threshed out to the last grain of 
wheat, the last particle of chaff. If 1 
avail myself of the offer of the editor of 
the Contemporary Review to \et me say 
in its pages what 1 have been unable to 
say elsewhere, it is because I find myself 
in the present instance, not for the first 
time, unable to enlist myself without re- 
serve under either leader in the conflict. 
compelled, in greater or less measure, to 
adopt the farte per se stesso,* which has 
in every age, before and after Dante, 
been the portion of those who would not 
echo the cries of parties, and who sought 
to avoid the falsehood of extremes. 

] have no wish, however, to take my 
place among the trimmers, the waverers, 
the waiters upon Providence, the “ mol- 
luscous politicians.” I will say at once 
that I should look on the disestablish- 
ment, and yet more on the disendowment, 
of the Church as a great, though probably, 
not an irreparable, misfortune for the En- 
glish people; that I cannot conceive any 
combination of circumstances, short of 
such a change as would make the English 
Church what the Irish Church was in 
1868, in which I could do otherwise than 
vote against it, and if compelled to “ ac- 
cept the inevitable,” do otherwise than 
accept with a protest. What I most de- 
plore is that the virus of opportunism 
seems, in this matter, to have emasculated 
the energies of our statesmen, that those 
who ought to lead seem content to follow. 
It is perfectly true that no statesman can 
resist, as things are, the will of the people 
as declared by an overwhelming majority 
of the House of Commons, and I can un- 
derstand a statesman thinking it his duty, 
as the least of two evils, to give effect to 
that will, even when it is against his own 
convictions. A pupil of Peel may well 


* © So ’twill be well for thee 
A party to have made thee by thyself.’ 
Dante, Parad. xvii. 69. (Longfellow.) 
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hesitate to give unalterable pledges about 
anything; but the electors, especially the 
two millions of new electors, have a right 
to ask, What do you wish? what do you 
advise? what do you think right? and to 
look for more satisfying answers than they 
have yet had from any leading Liberal 
statesman, except Mr. Childers and Mr. 
W. E. Forster. In the tone of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s manifesto, and his letter to Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, we note the wish to 
avoid the question, to relegate it to the 
“dim and distant future,” so that there 
may be “ peace and truth ”— peace and 
truth in other matters of Liberal policy 
and for the Church itself, in his days — 
the desire that the work, in any case, may 
not come into his hands to do; the faith, 
it is just to add, that the spiritual life of 
the Church does not depend on the tem- 
poral accidents of its establishment; the 
endeavor to leave, as his last legacy to the 
great Liberal party which he has so nobly 
led, the expression of his feeling that, 
whenever the change shall come, it should 
be carried into effect in the spirit of a 
large-hearted and generous considerate- 
ness. But I confess that] think with Mr. 
Bosworth Smith that we might have hoped 
for more than this. But the experience of 
the Irish Church disestablishment might 
have taught him, as it has taught others, 
how soon a question which seems in the 
“dim and distant future,” may come very 
near, how “the bolt falls from the blue,” 
how the cloud that hovers on the horizon 
no bigger than a man’s hand may spread 
over the whole political firmament, and 
bring with it the tempestuous winds which 
compel even the experienced navigator to 
change his course, perhaps, also, to save 
his ship, by throwing a Jonah, who is held 
responsible for the storm, to the howling 
waves. And therefore, I think, it was 
natural enough that we should wish to 
know whether, in Mr. Gladstone’s judg- 
ment, the time had at length come when 
the present position of the Church of En- 
gland was so far identical with the past 
position of the Irish Church as to de- 
mand, on all principles of a strict, inexora- 
ble equity, that it should be subjected to 
identical or analogous treatment. Was it, 


as that Church was, an incubus, an insult 








to the people with which it had to deal; a 
Church, which to use Lord Beaconsfield’s 
phrase of the Irish Establishment,* had 
“from the first been unfaithful to its 
trust,” and the “last expiring efforts” of 
which only tended to embitter the secta- 
rian animosity that had been the growth 
of centuries? Could its historical con- 
nection with the State be broken now 
without the “ laceration” of the nation’s 
life which at one time seemed to the great 
statesman its inevitable result? The lan- 
guage of Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, his 
conspicuous admiration for some of the 
great workers of the Church who have 
now gone to their rest, excludes an affir- 
mative answer to the former question. 
Does he think, in reference to the second, 
that there will be no “laceration” in the 
process now? Has he come to the con- 
clusion that the Church of England is 
now the Church of the minority, or of a 
majority not sufficiently preponderant to 
justify the position which it has hitherto 
held in connection with the nation’s life ? 
It may be, and this is, it seems to me, the 
only legitimate plea for the policy of op- 
portunism,.that he waits for the coming 
election to show whether this is or is not 
so. But if the new voters are not to be 
led to the poll like “ dumb driven cattle ” 
by the Liberation Caucus, they have some 
claim to ask that the oracle should not be 
dumb on this point, that one whose “old 
experience ” might wellimply “ something 
of prophetic strain,” should tell them how 
he thinks they ought to vote, how far the 
policy which looms in the dim distance is 
in his judgment equitable or expedient, 
whether the task is one to which the Lib- 
eral leaders of the future ought to address 
themselves in spite of its enormous diffi- 
culties, or one from which it would be 
right and wise for them to hold aloof till 
the whole state of the nation is other than 
it is now. 

It follows from what I have said that I 
cannot hold with the contention of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
echoed as I write (November 15), by a 
score of Radical politicians, that the clergy 


* I think in “ Tancred,’’ but I cannot now verify the 
quotation. 
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and the lay members of the Church who 
oppose disestablishment are responsible 
for bringing the question into a prema- 
ture prominence. It has been apvarently 
agreed, as the basis of a concordat, that it 
shall not be mooted by the leaders of the 
Radical section of the Liberal party dur- 
ing the coming session, perhaps — though 
this is not clearly defined — that it shall 
not be formally submitted to the coming 
Parliament; that there shall be, to borrow 
the language of the Swiss Constitution, a 
referendum to the electors, that they may 
then return a Parliament ad hoc with a 
special mandate. But in politics, if it is 
not altogether true that nothing happens 
but the unexpected, it is true that the un- 
expected plays a large part in the history 
of political parties. The life of the next 
Parliament may be an exceptionally short 
one. Some private member may move 
an abstract resolution for which those 
who agree with him will feel bound to 
vote, and the responsible leaders of the 
Liberal party, in or out of office, may not 
have the courage to vote, as a body, for 
the previous question. And the signs of 
the times are ominous. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Scotch speeches at least pointed to 
some such abstract resolution as not far 
off. In the letter on “ Free Education,” 
with which he favored me, dated October 
9, he states his conviction that * the settle- 
ment is likely to come guickly, and xot in 
the dim and distant future.” All that he 
will admit is that “the delay may de con- 
siderable.” The Record’s list of the five 
hundred Liberal candidates, of whom over 
four hundred and fifty (I make an allow- 
ance for subsequent denials or explana- 
tions) had more or less pledged them- 
selves to vote for disestablishment, shows 
the pertinacious activity of the Liberation 
agents. It might fairly be contended, at 
some future convenient season, that those 
who had been so elected had received a 
sufficient mandate for something more 
than an abstract resolution. Colone’ 
Maurice, in his interesting volume on 
“ Hostilities without a Declaration of 
War,” published by the War Office, has 
collected over a hundred instances of such 
hostilities in the military history of the 
last century and a half. Have we any 
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guarantee that there may not be like hos- 
tilities in the political tactics of the next 
five years, or the next five months? I 
hold, therefore, that there is. sufficient 
justification for the action taken by the 
bishops, clergy, and laity, who, at public 
meetings or conferences, or in charges 
and sermons, to state the Church’s case, 
as it seemed to them to stand; for the 
memorable and weighty address from 
Liberal peers and others, including the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Selborne, 
and Mr. T. Hughes, which appeared in 
the Zzmes of November 4, as a prepara- 
tion for the coming struggle. If the battle 
is to come sooner or later, it is well — 
though we may prefer the “later” — to 
prepare ourselves and others for it, to 
state facts, to assert principles, that men 
may at least have data for their judgment, 
and know the strong and the weak points 
of their case, instead of fighting with 
weapons which they have not proved. 
But, having said this, 1 am free to con- 
fess that there is much in the tone of the 
Church defence speakers and writers (I 
do not speak specifically of the institution 
which bears that title) with which I can- 
not bring myself to sympathize. For the 
most part their language is simply com- 
bative, often it is defiant and contempt- 
uous. They have spoken as if the clergy 
of the last two centuries had been the 
guides and teachers of the people; lights 
shining in the darkness, wantonly attacked 
by an ungrateful world. To me it seems 
that our attitude in relation to the present 
controversy with Dissent, however firm 
we may be in the defence of that which 
we cannot abandon without being faith- 
less to our trust, ought also to be one of 
penitence and confession. For here, too, 
as in the case of Ireland, there are, behind 
all the jealousies and animosities of the 
present, the memories of an “ancient tale 
of wrong.” What the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was to the history of 
France, that the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
was to the history of England. It cast 
out the Puritan element from the Church 
of the nation, and with it many of those 
who, as the “salt of the earth,” might 


have saved her from the torpor and cor- 
ruption that ensued. I do not, of course, 





ignore the fact that that act was a retalia- 
tion for the wrongs inflicted on the clergy 
under the rule of the Long Parliament 
and Cromwell; that excuses might be 
pleaded for the “ black Bartholomew ” of 
England as like excuses were pleaded for 
the blacker Bartholomew of France; but 
the wisdom of the time would have been 
to start with an amnesty, wiping out old 
scores and turning over a new leaf. And 
the wrong was aggravated by the sense 
of fraud. The Declaration of Breda had 
assured the Presbyterians, without whom 
the Restoration could not have been ac- 
complished, that their complaints would 
be listened to, that their grievances would 
be redressed; and they found themselves 
almost as unable to obtain a patient hear- 
ing at the Savoy Conference as they had 
done at that of Hampton Court. And 
then this was followed by a long series of 
vindictive and oppressive measures, of 
which the Conventicle Act, the Five Miles 
Act, the Test and Corporation Acts, are 
samples. The Dissenter was made to 
feel that he lived in a house of bondage, 
and the iron entered into his soul. He 
could not obtain an education at a uni- 
versity. He was told by word and act 
that he was not a gentleman. He was 
excluded from society as well as Parlia- 
ment and from office. When Ken, Tillot- 
son, and Burnet, men widely differing in 
many things, yet having the common ele- 
ment of sympathy with goodness, wher- 
ever they found it, associated freely with 
Nonconformists, they were the exceptions 
that proved the rule. That, for more than 
a century and a half, was the position of 
the English Dissenter. Its effects were 
aggravated in their numerical and moral 
force, by the large accession of the Wes- 
leyans, who, in their turn, had been driven 
into seceding by the general hostility of 
the established clergy to anything like 
enthusiasm. Slowly, against the dead 
weight of prejudice, and amid cries of 
alarm, “ Church in danger” and the like, 
as from owls startled by the light, a better 
spirit at last prevailed. We trace the 
milestones of its tardy progress in the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
in 1828, the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, 
the abolition of church rates, university 
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reform, the Conscience Clause, the Bur- 
ial Act. It can scarcely be contended, I 
fear, that the bishops and clergy of our 
Church have taken a leading part in those 
acts of reparation. Can we wonder, if we 
mentally put ourselves in the position of 
the children of the men who were thus 
treated, that they should look at Church 
questions from a standpoint altogether 
different from that from which we look on 
them? Ought not our tone towards the 
great mass of Nonconformists, as towards 
the masses of the people of Ireland, to be 
one of regretful consideration, and frank 
confession of the errors and shortcomings 
of the past? Even when we stand face to 
face with those who are, in the disestab- 
lishment question, what Mr. Parnell and 
his League are on that of Home Rule, 
ought we not, however sorely tried by un- 
unreasonable demands and marvellous 
misrepresentations of facts, to make what 
allowances we can, if not for invincible 
ignorance, at least for involuntary preju- 
dice? The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
Is it well to go on eating the sour grapes 
still, by way of remedying the old evil 
past on homeeopathic principles? I thank- 
fully acknowledge that the tone of bitter- 
ness and contempt of which I speak is 
conspicuous by its absence from most of 
the speeches of the bishops and other 
eminent leaders of Church defence, but 
one can hardly take up a London, still less 
a provincial, Conservative paper (even the 
fecord not being guiltless), or talk to the 
average Conservative layman or clergy- 
man, without seeing that the old leaven is 
still working. One cannot but fear that 
Sir Edmund Beckett, who can _ hardly 
bring himself to speak of a Nonconformist 
minister otherwise than as “ Stiggins,” or 
of a Nonconformist chapel otherwise than 
as “little Bethel,” is a type of many lay- 
men, who pique themselves on being par- 
ticularly sound Churchmen, and who, in 
their open-handed liberality, as regards 
money, in support of the Church, are 
worthy of all honor. Even Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, with his scorn of the Philistines 
of Dissent, seems to cast in his lot with 
the king who thought the Church of Rome 
and the Church of England the only two 
religions for a gentleman. I humbly fol- 
low Sir Edmund Beckett as junior coun- 
sel, in this cause, for the defence, but I do 
not find in my “brief for the National 
Church” anything like the instructions, 
“We have no case; abuse the plaintitf’s 
attorney.” It is because I believe that 
my case is overwhelmingly strong that I 
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can afford to speak to, and of, the “ attor- 
ney ” of the Liberation Society with cour- 
tesy and respect. 

And as I am constrained to differ on 
this point from many of those in whose 
conclusions I agree, so also I find myself 
unable to accept some, at least, of their 
arguments. (1). I cannot bring myself 
to think that disendowment would nec- 
essarily be, in that of the English, any 
more than it was in that of the Irish 
Church, an act of sacrilege. That “cry” 
has not been put forward so prominently 
now as it was then, but it still retains a 
hold over not a few minds, and it is there- 
fore well not to pass it by unnoticed, 
Those who are influenced by it seem, if I 
mistake not, to start with an erroneous 
idea of the “ consecration ”’ which, in their 
view, attaches to religious endowment. 
They assume that an endowment so given 
becomes, from that moment, in New Tes- 
tament phrase, a cordan, which it would 
be sinful to apply to any other purpose, 
even though that purpose were the fulfil- 
ment of a natural duty, prior in its obli- 
gations to all liturgical ministrations. 
They forget that religious endowments 
can only serve ad majorem Dei gloriam, 
through being subservient to the well-be- 
ing and well-doing of men, and that when 
through the “changes of country, time, 
and men’s manners” they cease to fulfil 
that function, there is and must be a power 
lodged in the representatives of the State 
— then in the crown, now in Parliament, 
as the Supreme Court of Equity of the 
nation — to modify their application. If 
we attach the epithet “ sacrilegious,” as 
we rightly may do, to the confiscation 
of the endowments of monasteries and 
chantries under Henry VII1. and Edward 
VI., it is not because they were conse- 
crated property, never to be applied to 
any other uses than those contemplated 
by the donors, but because they were ap- 
plied, not to the promotion of that well- 
being and well-doing, but to gratify the 
rapacity of the favorites of a king or a 
protector. To be deterred by the fear of 
sacrilege from a reform which would pro- 
mote those ends would be —I take the 
thought, I think also the phrase, from 
Bishop Thirlwall’s speech on the Irish 
disestablishment — little better than a 
“slavish superstition.” Anyhow, we must 
remember that the power to bequeath such 
endowments is the creation of the State. 
It can restrain the exercise of that power 
as inthe Acts of Mortmain. It has the 
right, when it can do so without breach 
of compact with individuals, and for suffi- 
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cient reason, to modify its application. 
Bishop Butler seems even to go further 
than this, and to sanction (in his well- 
known letter to a lady who consulted him 
on the subject of holding tithes or lands 
that had belonged to the Church) * its 
reappropriation to strictly private uses, 
subject only to the feeling of a shadowy 
responsibility still hovering over them as 
being implicitly of the nature of a trust. 
(2). Neither again can I agree with 
those who think that what is called dis- 
establishment (I shall inquire, by-and-by, 
what we are to understand by it) will nec- 
essarily be fatal to the religious character 
of the nation. The idea seems to me to 
substitute the form for the reality. The 
religious character of the nation is deter- 
mined by the belief, the feelings, the lives 
of the majority of its members. If those 
be strong and true they will express them- 
selves in formulz and in acts. If they 
are not, then the use of the formule is a 
solemn hypocrisy. There is no virtue in 
the Ded gratia upon a coin if the monarch 
is vicious or tyrannical. There is no vir- 
tue in the formula, “So help me, God!” 
in an oath of allegiance, which Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and others, atheists and agnostics, 
are willing to take unhesitatingly. There 
is no religious recognition of a supreme 
being, — ‘some kind of a Deity,” as was 
said by some Conservative member in the 
Bradlaugh debates — in the Ze Deums of 
popes or kings after a massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or a victory in an unright- 
eous war, any more than there was in the 
formulated prayer with which Napoleon 
III. used to close his “ state paper” com- 
munications to M. de Persigny, that “ God 
would have him in his holy keeping.” All 
that can be said in favor of such formule 
is that they are reminders of the bases on 
which national life ought to rest, and that 
such reminders may be useful, when there 
is a risk of those bases being forgotten. 
But here also corruptio optimi pessima. 
You don’t secure the reality by retaining 
the formula. You may abandon the for- 
mula and yet retain the reality. The real 
ground of the socalled establishment of 
any religious community in close connec- 
tion with the State, not given to others, 
as expressing its religious life, rests, in a 
free country, on the absolute right of a 
majority to decide, whether it shall so 
express itself. Where a nation is undi- 
vided in its faith the case presents no 
difficulty. Where it is divided, the right 


* The letter is published in Bartlett’s Life of Bishop 
Butler. 
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of the majority remains, but should be 
modified in its exercise by consideration 
for the rights, and even the sensibilities, 
of others. It is conceivable that, even 
when not constituting the absolute major- 
ity of the nation, that majority may prefer 
to express its religious life through the 
most historical and the most influential 
of the many communities into which the 
nation is divided, rather than ignore it 
altogether, as it would be ignored in the 
logical consequences of disestablishment. 
That, presumably, is the view taken by 
the large number of moderate and friendly 
Dissenters who, at the present moment, 
hold aloof from the action of the Libera- 
tion Society. 

In surrendering what I may describe 
the “sacrilege” and “national Christian- 
ity” arguments, I fear that the clients 
whose cause I maintain may look with 
some alarm at the pleadings of their junior 
counsel. They may almost think that he 
has been arguing by mistake from a brief 
prepared for the other side. I must, I 
suppose, submit to the censure which cli- 
ents, in such cases, are ready to pass upon 
the rashness and unfaithfulness of their 
advocate. I would only urge, in my own 
defence, that though it may be the first 
duty of counsel to make the best of a bad 
case — short, of course, of the extreme 
course of “abusing the plaintiff's attor- 
ney” —it is also his first, second, and 
third duty, when his case is strong, to 
avoid encumbering it with superfluous 
and irrelevant matter; to refuse to press 
points that will not hold water; to ignore, 
if it be necessary, the arguments which, 
to the client’s mind, perhaps somewhat 
overwrought, and seeing things through 
the medium of an excited imagination, 
seem absolutely invulnerable, but which 
he sees to be szzudacra, and not realities. 
Passing on, therefore, leaving these two 
outworks as neither capable of defence 
nor essential to the security of the main 
position, I proceed to discuss, separately, 
the two questions with which we have to 
deal. 


I. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


IT will, I suppose, be conceded on all 
sides by those who know anything of the 
history of England, as regards the rela- 
tions between the Church and the State, 
that there never was a moment at which 
the latter formally looked round upon 
several religious communities and made 
its choice of one which it meant to “ es- 











tablish” and identify with itself. The 
earliest Christian king of Wessex or of 
Mercia found himself face to face with a 
religious society which he respected, 
which was ready, with reserves as to its 
own rights, or those of the people, of 
which it claimed to be the protector, to 
support him, and which he himself was 
prepared to support. His action in re- 
gard to endowments must be reserved for 
the other great division of our subject. 
Here, what we have to note, is that the 
bishops, ard later on, the abbots, as the 
chief representatives of the religious so- 
ciety, were summoned to his councils as 
advisers. Often, by reason of their supe- 
rior knowledge and culture, and their 
claims, founded or unfounded, to spiritua! 
authority, they became the chief directors 
of his internal policy. They had their 
own synods — national, provincial, or dio- 
cesan; but they also took their part in 
assemblies that were political rather than 
ecclesiastical. The first king of our united 
England inherited the relations which 
thus grewup. They were not interrupted 
by changes of dynasty, or by conquest. 
They grew with the nation’s growth, and 
strengthened with its strength. The 
Church was the nation, and the nation was 
the Church. The chief officers of the 
one were under the same sovereign rule 
as the other. They were, it is true, mem- 
bers also of a society which was wider 
than the nation. They belonged to the 
Christendom of a Catholic, that is, of an 
Universal, Church. In one aspect that 
membership worked for good, as leading 
them to bear their witness against the 
limitations of a mere nationality. On its 
evil side it led them to look to the Bishop 
of Rome as their supreme ruler, and, as 
he claimed power in things temporal as 
well as spiritual, they were the servants 
of two masters. The English kings, the 
English people, through its Parliament, 
would not tolerate that divided allegiance. 
After centuries of conflict that question 
was settled forever in the submission of 
the clergy to Henry VIII. in the series of 
royal and Parliamentary acts which made 
up the history of Reformation. I cannot 
follow some influential speakers and writ- 
ers in looking on the reign of that mon- 
arch as the starting-point of the Church’s 
freedom. As far as the clergy were con- 
cerned, they found themselves under the 
iron yoke of a master who would tol- 
erate no resistance, who, as the “ supreme 
head of the Church” (Elizabeth aban- 
doned the title but asserted the reality), 
claimed the power, with or without the 
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consent of a servile Parliament, to dictate 
the order of the Church’s worship, as in 
the “advertisements ” of Elizabeth, or the 
doctrinal teaching of her ministers, as in 
the “Royal Declaration ” prefixed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. To that period — 
though that term was not then used, to 
the first Act of Uniformity, as the definite 
moment, as far as there was any — we 
may look as the beginning of the * Estab- 
lishment” period of the Church’s life. It 
brought a mingled good and evil. It se- 
cured the nation against a clergy who 
might be subservient to a foreign power, 
against the evils of the sacerdotalism into 
which, even without that subserviency, 
the clergy might have drifted. But the 
Church was made to feel who had estab- 
lished her, and under what conditions, 
In the sémulacrum of the congé d’élire, 
giving with one hand what it took away 
with the other, there was a futile, one 
might almost say a fraudulent, attempt to 
reconcile the Catholic ideal of election 
with the Erastian ideal of appointment by 
the crown, and even the gift involved the 
absolutely Erastian * assumption that the 
right of the spiritual society to elect its 
own chief officers was derived from, and 
dependent on, the will of the temporal 
power. The synods of the Church de- 
pended, in like manner, on the will of the 
sovereign for their powerto meet. Their 
work when they met was inoperative, ex- 
cept as preparing materials for the delib- 
erations of the legislature. They might 
be, and were, suspended for periods of 
indefinite length, and when they met they 
were little more than ecclesiastical debat- 
ing clubs, for they had not, like the House 
of Commons, the power of the purse as a 
means of asserting their independence. 
They were tempted, as under the Stuarts, 
to regain in influence what they had lost 
in freedom, by identifying themselves, 
often conscientiously, sometimes from mo- 
tives of policy, with the doctrines of the 
divine right of kings and the passive obe- 
dience of the people,—as under the 
house of Hanover, by identifying them- 
selves with the dominant party of the 
time, by catching at measures of harsh 
repression against the rising organization 
of Dissent, and resisting every attempt to 
diminish the privileges of a supremacy, 


* One word on the meaning of “ Erastian.’”’ In its 
full development it expresses: the principle that it is 
| right for every man to adopt the religion professed by 
| the chief ruler of the State. Cujus est regio, ejus quo- 
| gue veligio. As more popularly used, it implies that 

the action of a Christian church should, in ail things, 
be subject to the authority of the State. I cannot pro- 
| fess myself an Erastian in either sense. 
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which we now see to have been unneces- 
sary even for their position as a national 
and established Church. Ideally the ex- 
isting relations of Church and State are 
almost as far as possible from being those 
of a perfect polity. But Englishmen are 
not idealists. They fall in with illogical 
compromises, and accept the least of two 
evils. The congé d’élire has seemed a 
safeguard against the evils (party strife, 
and others) of a real election of the bish- 
ops by their clergy. In proportion as the 
action of the prime minister has taken 
the place of the personal intervention of 
the crown, and as the prime minister has 
become more and more the representative 
of the people, and open to the influences 
of public opinion, the appointments made 
have been always respectable, often ad- 
mirable. The royal supremacy — exer- 
cised in causes ecclesiastical through the 
final Court of Appeal, first the Court of 
Delegates appointed in each case ad hoc, 
ard then the judicial committee of Privy 
Council, however theoretically defective 
that court may be in its modus operandi, 
or even mistaken, as some think, in its 
decisions — has been welcomed by the 
great body of the lay members of the 
Church as a safeguard against the exclu- 
sive domination of either party, High and 
Low expelling each other by turns, like 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines of Florence, 
and as securing, therefore, the compre- 
hensiveness in which the laity and the 
wiser of the clergy saw one of the chief 
advantages of an established Church as 
compared with sectarian independence. 
We have, therefore, at the present 
crisis, to ask on which side lies the pre- 
ponderance of actual advantage and of 
reasonable hope for the future, whether 
we shall patiently * bear the ills we have,” 
or “fly to others that we know not of,” 
either, as some of our High Church 
friends may have desired, when they 
winced under decisions of the judicial 
committee of council, for a greater meas- 
ure of spiritual independence, or as Mr. 
Newman Hall and Dr. Joseph Parker 
contend, for the removal of the last shred 
of political and social privilege that stands 
in the way of the “sacred principle of reli- 
gious equality.” 
to take stock of what those privileges are | 
which will be lost by disestablishment, 
considered as separable, in thought at} 





themselves to vote for disestablishment, 
have attempted to answer, or even have 
asked themselves, that question. 

I take it, then, that disestablishment 
involves the absolute disappearance of 
everything which involves any recognition 
by any official person, as such, of one form 
of religious belief as being preferable to 
another. The sovereign may be of any 
or no religion — Roman Catholic, Unita- 
rian, or Agnostic, The words of the Cor- 
onation Oath must be cancelled; the Act 
of Settlement must be repealed. The 
ceremony of coronation must be divested 
of all religious significance, and, if retained 
at all, must be a simple civil contract be- 
tween the people and their chief magis- 
trate, the scene being Westminster Hall 
and not the Abbey, unless the Abbey is 
secularized, and the officiating ministers 
being civil officers, say the lord chancel- 
lor and the speaker, and not the bishops. 
The sovereign must cease to issue the 
congé d’élire, or to appoint to deaneries, 
canonries, or livings. The bishops must 
cease to sit in the House of Lords as such, 
but must, with the whole body of the 
clergy, be eligible to the House of Com- 
mons, or admissible to the second cham- 
ber, so far as that may assume a more or 
less representative character. Parishes, 
as well as dioceses, must cease to have a 
legal existence for religious purposes. 
Churchwardens and vestries will no longer 
be recognized by law. All acts of Parlia- 
ment bearing on Church discipline, for 
the punishment of criminous clerks, or 
the more adequate performance of cleri- 
cal duties, from the Act of Uniformity 
onwards, must vanish from the Statute 
Book. I do not say that any or all of 
these changes would be fatal to the Chris- 
tianity of England. That, as I have said, 
does not depend on formula, and is not 
necessarily helped by them. It would be 
a gain to be freed from the scandal which, 
after all apologies and explanations, at- 
taches to the congé d’élire. To some of 
us, indeed, it might seem a strong argu- 
ment in favor of disestablishment that, as 
things are, the time may be within a meas- 
urable distance when our bishops will be 
chosen by Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 


And here it will be well | Dilke, or Mr. John Morley. It may be 


questioned, I think, whether the presence 
of the bishops in the House of Lords is of 
any real advantage to either the Church 


least, if not in practical politics, from dis- | |or the nation. The record of their votes 
endowment. As far as newspapers can | 
guide one, I do not find that many, if any, 
of the four hundred and fifty Liberal can- | 
didates who are said to have pledged | 


on questions essentially moral — such as 
‘the slave trade, slavery, capital punish- 
ment, education —has for the most part 
been on the wrong side. In other ques- 
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tions (with the exception of their vote on 
the last Franchise Bill), in the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, in Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, in Reform and 
Corn Law questions, they have for the 
most part identified themselves with the 
political party which at the time opposed 
the changes that it afterwards condoned, 
accepted, and finally gloried in, as if they 
had been their own. I should regret to 
see the Church of the future identified 
with an institution which, at least in its 
present form, seems, to those who read 
the signs of the times, to be among the 
things that are “ decaying and waxing old, 
and ready to vanish away.” 

There are, however, some questions of 
more practical import to be thrown into 
the other scale. The theory of disestab- 
lishment would involve the absence of any 
State provision for the religious hife of our 
soldiers and sailors, our prisoners and 
paupers. To appoint, as at present, army, 
union, and other chaplains of different de- 
nominations, would be concurrent endow- 
ment, and that principle is rejected by the 
Liberationists of the day as entirely as 
that of establishment, and so in all these 
cases, the classes which are, in the nature 
of the case, under the special guardianship 
of the State, must be left altogether to the 
chances of voluntary agency. I doubt 
whether that is a result: which the English 
people will welcome. That seems to me 
one point to be urged by the counsel for 
the defence in this matter. And another 
is that, as we have learnt through Canon 
Liddon and Dr. Dollinger, the act of dis- 
establishing, and thus breaking through 
the long historical continuity of the reli- 
gious lite of England, will seem to be, and 
will have the influence of, not the asser- 
tion of the “sacred principle of religious 
equality,’”’ but the negation of Christianity 
as an element in the nation’s life. The 
delenda est of those who lead the attack 
refers to another Carthage than that of the 
Established Church. There are echoes 
of the old Voltairian cry, Ecrasez [in- 
Jame, and in this case Pinfame is not 
the Church of Rome, or of England, but 
the name of Christendom as such. On 
these grounds I hold that Churchmen, and 
Dissenters who care more for the reli- 
gious life of England than for the “ sacred 
principle of religious equality,” will do 
well to vote for such a reform in the ex- 
isting relations between Church and State 
as may remove anomalies rather than to 
take the “leap in the dark ” of a new de- 
parture. If that leap, however, is taken, 
I believe that the Church of England and 





the wider Christianity of the nation will 
yet survive, “saved as by the fire” that 
purifies, though the religious life of the 
people may “ suffer loss ” in the process. 


II. 
DISENDOWMENT. 


IT is felt on all hands, however, that 
disestablishment is scarcely separable in 
practical politics from disendowment, 
and that is obviously the question to be 
determined in the crisis which now looms 
in the dim, or the clear, distance. I wish, 
as before, to get rid of superfluous and 
irrelevant matter, of arguments which I 
cannot altogether honestly look on as ten- 
able. I do not class under that head the 
question whether the endowments of the 
Church are, or are not, rightly described 
as “national” property, though strictly 
speaking the right of the State to deal with 
Church property does not depend on its 
being national. Though irrelevant to the 
main issue, it is influential as an ad cap- 
tandum cry. Electors are led to think 
that disendowment will be an act, not of 
spoliation, but of restitution. The prop- 
erty is their own, and the old rule of law, 
Nullum tempus occurrit Ecclesia, is trans- 
formed into the axiom that no length of 
undisturbed possession bars the claims 
of Démos to what was once his own. It 
is in English politics what la propriété 
Cest le vol has been in French, what the 
assertion that the land belongs to the 
people and not to the landlords, is in 
those of Ireland. Like that word reven- 
diquer, which fluttered the minds of diplo- 
matists when Napoleon III. annexed 
Savoy, it serves to cover the nakedness 
of the bare right of the strongest with the 
mantle of a gossamer equity. 

That the endowments of the Church are 
“national” in any other sense than that 
in which all real property is national can- 
not, I conceive, be seriously maintained 
by any one who does not look at the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of an invincible 
ignorance. They were not, with the ac- 
tual exception of the fractional portion 
that came directly by gift from the crown, 
or by grant from Parliament, and the pos- 
sible exception of tithes, given in any 
sense by the nation, or to the nation, or 
to the Church as a society then contermi- 
nous with the nation. On this point I 
may refer Liberationist advocates to the 
pamphlet on *“ Disendowment”’ by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, as the great master ex- 
pert of our time in all questions connected 
with our earlier English history. He, at 
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all events, cannot be suspected of writing 
in Conservative interests, or as identified 
with clerical opinions. In regard to all 
land endowments, the facts are so plain 
that he who runs may read them. They 
weré given or bequeathed by the crown, 
or individual proprietors,* not to the 
Church at large, for the Church at large 
has never been a corporate society capa- 
ble of holding property, but to abbeys or 
cathedrals, which were corporate bodies 
with that capacity, or to the rectors and 
vicars of parishes as corporations sole. 
The one exception to which | refer as 
doubtful is that of the donation of Ethel- 
wulf, upon which, it is commonly believed, 
depends the Church’s claim to tithes. 
The question, from the standpoint which 
I have taken, scarcely possess more than 
an archeological interest. The text of 
the law varies.{ One MS. confines it to 
a personal gift of a tenth part of the 
king’s own land. Another extends it to 
a tenth part of all lands, by whomsoever 
possessed, given in the language of the 
charter, **to the servants of God, whether 
male, or female, or laymen ”— words which 
have not yet received a satisfactory ex- 
planation. No such donation, however, 
appears to have passed at any time into 
the region of actuality. If the law, or 
edict (it professes to have been made with 
the advice of “*my bishops and _ nobil- 
ity,” 2¢., of the Witenagemote), was more 
authentic than the donation of Constan- 
tine, it must be assumed that the annual 
payment of a tenth part of the produce of 
all land under cultivation was accepted in 
lieu of the conveyance of the actual corpus 
of the lands themselves. The less accu- 
rate writers of English history, such as 
Hume, have assumed this interpretation. 
Bishop Stubbs, on the other hand, another 
“master of those who know,” asserts 
that “the famous donation of Ethelwulf 
has nothing to do with tithe” (Constit. 
Hist. i., p. 228—I quote from Doring- 
ton). Against the popular view also there 
are to be set the facts (1) that the laws of 
Saxon kings and others, enforcing the 
payment of tithes against the neglect of 
the landowners, do not refer to the dona- 
tion of Ethelwulf as the authority for their 
payment; (2) that many deeds of gifts 

* A letter by the Rev. H. Overy, in the 7imes of 

ovember 13, gives, from the preface of Tanner’s 
* Notitia,”’ the number of gifts from each source in 
each reign, from the Conqueror to the dissolution of 
the monasteries under Henry VIII. The result shows 
Sixty-two instances of gifts from the crown as against 
1,164 from private persons. 

* See the able summary of the case in the paper on 


“The Endowments of the Church,” by J. E. Doring- 
ton, published by the Church Defence Institution. 





exist from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century, conveying tithes to this or that 
Church, a conveyance which would have 
been idle and superfluous if they had been 
already obligatory under the law of Ethel- 
wulf. The legitimate inference from the 
facts seems to be rightly summed up in 
the statement that the Church from the 
first preached the payment of tithes as a 
voluntary offering, that devout landown- 
ers individually made the payment per- 
petual as a rent-charge, for this or that 
Church connected with their manors, that 
when this payment was neglected or 
evaded, the kings, before and after the 
Conquest, enforced it by a legal, or (so far 
as the Witenagemote was called in) a leg- 
islative sanction. What holds good of 
tithes holds good @ fortiori of glebes, and 
houses, and all later endowments. 

I have said above, and at the risk of 
seeming to concede another pointin favor 
of the other side I must repeat it, that the 
whole of this discussion is simply archzo- 
logical, that the right of the State —z.2., as 
things are now, of Parliament —to inter- 
fere with Church endowments does not 
depend upon their being, or not being, in 
this sense of the word, “ national.” They 
were the property, as I have said, of cor- 
porate bodies (cathedrals, abbeys, colle- 
giate churches, and the like), or of corpo- 
rations sole, like the rectors of parishes. 
The relation of the State to them is pre- 
cisely the same as its relation to all other 
corporate bodies. And that relation may 
be stated with sufficient clearness. All 
corporations virtually hold their property 
in trust, the objects of the trust being 
indicated, expressly or by implication, in 
the terms of the charter that incorporates, 
or the deed of gift that conveys the prop- 
erty in trust, or which, where no such 
charter or deed exists, must be assumed 
by law to have existed, in order to account 
for long and undisputed possession. And 
it is, 1 suppose, an undisputed axiom of 
law that the State, acting through courts 
of equity, or, in wider and more difficult 
cases, through the High Court of Parlia. 
ment, has the ultimate control of all prop 
erty held in trust, so as to check abuses, 
to guard against waste, to modify the con 
ditions of the trust, lest time that “alters 
all things for the worse ” should turn good 
to evil. That right has been exercised 
over and over again by courts of law and 
Parliament in dealing with schools, and 
hospitals, and almshouses, and colleges, 
and in the acts of the Charity and Endowed 
School Commissions. Few would venture 
to question it in regard to the great trade 
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companies of the city of London.* Yew 
now would venture to question it (though 
deans and canons not a few did at the 
time) as exercised in the dealings of the 
State with episcopal and capitular prop- 
erty in 1840. I cannot see how we can 
question the right of the State to exercise 
it also in the case of parochial endow- 
ments now. Butin every one of the cases 
to which I have referred it has been held 
that the modification of the conditions or 
application of property held in trust, is 
not to be arbitrary or at random. The 
primary object of the trust is not to be 
lost sight of. The intention of the donor, 
though we are not bound by the letter that 
expresses it, is a thing to be respected in 
its spirit. Where the altered conditions 
of the time put the letter in conflict with 
the spirit, the great masters of equity 
look, in the technical phrase, for the cy 
pres —i.e., for the nearest approximation 
of which the case admits.t Simply to 
seize it, and assign it to private owners, or 
to purposes altogether alien, is not equity, 
but confiscation. It belongs to the policy 
of a king like Henry VIII., of Eastern 
despots, of wild democracies. Over and 
above its manifest want of equity, such a 
policy is manifestly fatal in the future to 
all liberality that would naturally, left to 
itself, give of what it had for the service 
of mankind inthe form of endowment. If 
you kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs you must not expect to have eggs of 
gold after you have * poached ” those that 
were in the nest ready to your hand. An- 
nual subscriptions and casual gifts will 
take the place of more durable forms of 
charity. 

In the case of Church endowments the 
intention of the donors, where not specifi- 
cally expressed, as in the case of founda- 
tions for masses and the like, may be 
assumed to have been either (1), as in 
collegiate and cathedral churches, in ab- 
beys and convents, the maintenance of 
learning and habits of devotion among 
those who were to be, in idea, as the men 


* Lord Selborne, if I am rightly informed, limits the 
State’s right of intervention to property held by cor- 
porations as specific trusts, leaving them as free as pri- 
vate persons in dealing with property not so held. I 
differ, with reluctance, from so high an authority, but I 
confess that I do not see how the action of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners can be defended on this theory. 

t The trust theory of Church property, obviously the 
only tenabie one, 1s simply ignored in the Radical 
programme. It contents itself with the dogma, ** that 
the property of the Church,’’ * down to the last sov- 
ereign given to build a newchurch in a destitute dis- 
trict,’ is the property of the State (p. 162). And its 
one authority for that amazing axiom is Lord Palmers- 
ton. Fancy Palmerston quoted on any question of the 
relations of Church and State, or of the law of property. 


of “light and leading” in the city or the 
diocese in which their lot was cast; or (2) 
as in all parochial endowments, the sup- 
ply of the spiritual and temporal wants of 
the people of the parish, by the permanent 
services of a minister resident among 
them, or bound, if not personally resident, 
to make adequate provision for them, 
The people of each parish, and especially 
its poor, are the cestud gue trust in the 
case of every endowment, those whose 
interests rather than the interests of the 
trustees have to be considered. I freely 
concede, as I have already said, that the 
State has at all times the right to inquire 
how far such objects are attained, how far 
they might be better attained than they 
actually are. In the case, ¢.g., of a foun- 
dation for lepers, or the ransom of cap- 
tives in Algiers, the objects of the trust 
have disappeared, and a court of equity 
would have to look out for some philan- 
thropic object, as far as might be, e7usdem 
generis. As in the case of the Irish 
Church, the objects of the trust, though 
not non-existent, might become so dispro- 
portionately few as compared with its 
revenues, that the State would be justified 
in applying a large portion of those reve- 
nues to purposes of public utility, reserv- 
ing for its members, though but a small 
portion of the whole population, what was 
sufficient for their continued existence, 
organization, and vitality. One legitimate 
application would be that implied in the 
scheme of “concurrent endowment” 
which was urged in vain by some leading 
Liberals at the time of the Irish disestab- 
lishment. They might become, as in the 
case of episcopal and cathedral property, 
so unequally distributed, in the lapse of 
time, that one endowment suffered from 
plethora, and another from inanition, and 
so it would be wise and right to throw 
their endowments, as it were, into the 
hotchpot of a common fund, or to give to 
one and take from another, both being 
homogeneous in their nature. It might 
be, as in the case of the action of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission under the au- 
thority of Parliament, that the relative 
wants of the class that works in the brain 
and the class that works with the hand, the 
claims of the studious and the active life, 
had so altered their proportions that it 
was wise and right to transfer what had 
been left for one purpose to the further- 
ance of the other, by using cathedral 
property for the Church’s work in villages 
or cities. In each and all of these cases 
the rule of equity has been observed and 





acted on. My contention is that it is 
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disregarded in the “root and branch” 
schemes of the Liberationists. With them 
the thought and the cry seem simply, 
“ We want, and we will have.” 

The nearest approach to the action now 
contemplated is seen, of course, in that of 
the confiscation of conventual and charity 
endowments, and the assignment of tithes 
and Church lands to private individuals 
under Henry VIII. In that case the es- 
tates of the corporation were treated as if 
they had been actually forfeited to the 
crown, and the king dealt with them as 
though they had been part of his own 
domain which he could dispose of at his 
will. Cranmer and the better Reformers 
pleaded bard for the cy Jrés doctrine, for 
the endowment of schools, colleges, lec 
tureships, and in part, at least, as in the 
new bishoprics and the cathedrals of the 
new foundation, they succeeded; but as 
a rule, then as in other times, rapacity 
was stronger than righteousness, and no- 
ble families fattened on their ill-gotten 
gains. If there is any property in En- 
gland which both from the Church and 
the Liberationist standpoint has a defec- 
tive title (except so far as prescription 
becomes a title), and might be reclaimed 
for Church or national uses, it is found in 
the tithes and Church lands which are 
held by laymen. 

The transfer effected by the legislation 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Eliza- 
beth of Church endowments from a clergy 
which, if not subject to the obedience of 
Rome, had yet been in union with Rome 
as to dogma and liturgical use, to a clergy 
which belonged to what even Laud and 
Charles I. described as a “ Protestant” 
Church, stands on a different footing. 
The corporate bodies and the corporations 
sole were members of a larger society, 
and that society, with whatever reluctance 
on the part of a minority, formally, and 
with the sanction and under the pressure 
of the State, assented to the position that 
the light of a fuller knowledge required a 
change in their doctrine and their wor- 
Ship, and the conditions of its ministry 
were altered by Acts of Uniformity, new 
or revised liturgies, and otherwise. Asa 
society the Church held no property that 
it could call its own, and could not deter- 
mine on what conditions the endowments 
should be held by corporate bodies or 
corporations sole. But the State, as the 
supreme court of equity, could and did 
determine. It assumed, on the cy pres 
doctrine, that the chief intention of the 
donors was to promote the religious life 
of the people who were the objects of the 





trust in each case, that they would have 
seen sufficient reason to abandon what 
had come to be regarded as “ superstitious 
uses,” and to accept the changes which 
the Church and the nation had accepted. 
It was not, as has been sometimes said 
by Church defence advocates, that every 
corporate society has the right to deal 
with its property at its own discretion, 
and that every donor or testator takes the 
risk involved in that right, — that seems 
to me a monstrous and untenable position 
— but that the State determined, on equi- 
table grounds, what was to be the future 
management of the trusts which were 
subject to its control. And now to that 
title may be added that of prescription. 
By the Dissenters’ Chapel Act, possession 
for twenty-five years was held to bar in- 
quiry into the probable intentions of do- 
nors. The Church of England can claim 
a prescription of three centuries. 

The present Radical programme,* I 
need scarcely say, proceeds on very dif- 
ferent lines. There is no thought of a 
better administration of a trust, no new 
scheme such as charity commissioners 
devise where trust funds have been partly 
wasted or misapplied, no regard for the 
interests or wishes of those who are the 
objects of the trust. Purposes of “na- 
tional usefulness” are vague. The “ pro- 
gramme” (p. 44) indicates the endowment 
of schools — purely secular schools, of 
course — as one of them. Liberationist 
books and leaflets speak of sanitary im- 
provements, or the remission of taxes; 
practically, ¢.g, religious endowments are 
to go to the account of drains or deficits. 
The division of the spoil is left to the 
“dim and distant future.” The one ob- 
ject now is to deprive the people, not the 
clergy, of England, of all the benefits 
which they receive through the existence 
of churches and the ministries of the cler- 
gy, and the activities of the parish, as 
distinct from congregational, organization. 
The Church of England is to be left, like 
the man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell—well, I will say, 
among root and branch Liberationists — 
and was left stripped and wounded and 
half dead, while the plunderers went off 
with the spoil to cast lots whose it should 
be, leaving him to the mercies of the good 


* It does not seem worth while to note the differences 
in detail between the Radical programme and the 
many books and leaflets published by the Liberation 
Society. I have, for the most part, dealt with the for- 
mer, as the more authoritative of the two. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s preface, though he does not pledge himself to 
all the proposals, is at least the zmprimatur of a repre= 
sentative statesman. 
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Samaritan, whom I will identify, in my 
interpretation of the parable, with the 
non-Liberationist Dissenter.* The treat- 
ment of the Irish Church was not suffi- 
ciently drastic for the authors of the 
“ programme,” and we are expressly told 
that it would be “necessary to beware” 
lest the Church should be left with any 
endowment that might serve as an instru- 
ment for her recuperative energies (p. 44). 
Living donors, and the living donors only, 
“might fairly claim that any property with 
which they had presented the Church 
should revert to them” (p. 45), but even 
they are, apparently, to be stopped, by an 
exercise of power unheard of under any 
constitutional government, from convert- 
ing their gifts into anything in the shape 
of a permanent endowment in connection 
with the Church as an organized religious 
society. 

And all this comes, in the unconscious 
irony, if we may not say the conscious 
hypocrisy, of the situation, from the men, 
or the associates of the men, who are 
never weary of pointing to the case of the 
Irish Church, as showing that disestab- 
lishment and disendowment need not be 
fatal, may be profitable, to the higher life 
and the spiritual efficiency of a Christian 
society. There, the Church passed into a 
new and organized society as a corpora: 
tion, retained such portion of its endow- 
ments as was adequate to its wants, re- 
ceived its Churches back again from the 
State, had a right of pre-emption as re- 
gards its parsonages, and was not spoiled 
of its communion plate. The Liberation- 
ists, in anticipation at least, strip and spoil 
and wound, and then they say to the vic- 
tims whom they leave naked and lacer- 
ated and bleeding in the cold, “Go in 
peace; be ye warmed and filled.” 

I ask whether any plausible plea, be- 
yond the fanaticism of the “sacred prin- 
ciple of religious equality,” which is not 
even plausible, can be urged for this treat- 
ment of what is, at least, a religious and 
benevolent institution. I will make no 
ad captandum appeals to the greatness of 
the Church’s services in the past, to the 
long line of theologians, philosophic think- 
ers, ‘masters of those who know, ” like 
Hooker and Butler and Maurice; poets, 


+t As I write, a representative of the good Samaritan 
appears in the form of a letter from the Rev. U. 
Thomas, a leading Congregationalist minister of Bris- 
tol. He deprecates the agitation of the question now 
as altogether premature; thinks that the friends of the 
Establishment should have a “ time of grace”’ to * set 
their house in order,’’ before even the “* partial disen- 
dowment,” which is all that he contemplates as pos- 
sible. (Western Daily Press, Nov. 9.) 





whose hymns have sustained the lives of 
thousands in the wide Christendom of 
English-speaking peoples, like Herbert 
and Ken and Keble. I will draw no ideal 
pictures of the devout and studious life of 
our cathedrals, or the sweet influences of 
a resident gentleman and scholar in our 
country villages, or the long historical tra- 
dition which has identified the English 
Church, as a whole, with the English peo- 
ple. I have admitted, and will admit 
again, with a frankness which may alarm 
my clients, the blunders and the shortcom- 
ings which have marred the completeness 
of that identification. I will go further. 
and say that during the whole Georgian 
period her work was miserably defective, 
that cathedrals were as far from their ideal 
as could be imagined, that the canker of 
pluralities and non-residence was eating 
into her life, that her whole system of pa- 
tronage seemed to imply a forgetfulness 
that every patron and every holder of a 
living is a steward, and not an absolute 
proprietor. That was a time when the 
representatives of the English people, if 
they had then had any adequate represen- 
tation, might well have said, “Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou may- 
est be no longer steward.” There was 
some ground for Lord Grey’s warning 
words to the bishops — who voted almost 
en masse against the Reform Bill—that 
they would do well to “set their own 
house in order.” But my contention is 
that that state of things belongs, almost 
or altogether, to a time which lies, as we 
now measure history, in a remote past, 
and that it is neither just nor wise to visit 
the sins of the fathers on the children. 
You do not displace the trustees of a char- 
ity just at the very moment when they 
have been working hard for haif a century 
to set right what had gone wrong through 
the faults or the ignorance of their prede- 
cessors. And that precisely describes the 
present position of the bishops and clergy 
of the Established Church. The wind has 
come from the four quarters — the wind 
which is the breath of life, of earnestness, 
zeal, reality — from Evangelical and Cath- 
olic revivals; from High and Low and 
Broad movements of thought; and has 
entered into the dry bones that lay in 
the valley of the shadow, and they have 
stood up, an “exceeding great army” of 
soldiers in the great conflict against ig- 
norance and vice, intemperance and impu- 
rity. Men like Cecil and Romaine and 
Simeon, though they had a comparatively 
limited range of influence in their life- 
time, found worthy successors in the great 
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body of the evangelical clergy, and may 
well exult in the thought that the noblest 
life of this century, which has just closed, 
after fifty years of work for God and for 
humanity, and which has made the name 
of Shaftesbury a household word to the 
millions who toil for bread and are out- 
casts in the wilderness, was formed and 
fashioned under their influence. In men 
of other schools, Pusey and Selwyn and 
Hook and Charles Lowder; and Arnold 
and Hare and Maurice and Stanley and 
Robertson and Kingsley and Fraser (I 
purposely avoid all living names), and a 
thousand more of whom the time would 
fail me to tell, but of whom the world was 
not worthy, —there have been proofs of 
renewed energy and faithfulness, and 
their example has been followed by tens of 
thousands of the laity who have looked to 
them for guidance. You may point, if 
you will, to our differences * and debates, 
to our mutual denunciations, to our miser 
able controversies and insane prosecu- 
tions about the “infinitely little,” but I 
ask whether these are more incompatible 
with the existence of an underlying unity 
than are the differences and the taunts and 
the boycotting which mark, at the pres- 
ent moment, the relations between the 
Radical and Moderate sections of the Lib- 
eral party ; whether there was not as much 
loyalty to the Church of which they were 
members, in all those whom I have named, 
as there would be now between the Con- 
servatives and Liberals, who, when “on 
the stump,” abuse each other, with a dis- 
creditable recklessness, as liars, impos- 
tors, hunters after place; but who, we 
know, would merge all differences and 
fight shoulder to shoulder, were the safety 
or honor of England to be imperilled by 
a rebellion in Ireland or a war with some 
aggressive European power. 

But the position which I have taken as 
to the work of the clergy during the past 
fifty years and at the present hour is con- 


* I cannot refrain from expressing the pain and sor- 
row with which I[ have read the recent address of Bishop 
Ryle, in the Liverpool Church Conference (Guardian, 
November 11). For him there seems no hope of unity 
or peace except by the expulsion of a large section of 
the clergy and laity of the Church. Between that sec- 
tion and the great body of Churchmen there is, he says, 
a “yawning gulf.” Thousands of English Church- 
men would rather see the Church disestablished than 
give up its Protestant principles.”? ‘ By no ingenious 
policy of toleration, compromise, or comprehensiveness 
can you ever make the members of such opposite 
schools work harmoniously.” Such utterances almost 
drive one to despair. Hoc Ithacus velit, and Bishop 
Ryle must prepare to see himself quoted once more by 
the Liberationists. It is refreshing to turn from this 
“sound of trumpet and alarm of war” to the calmer 
wisdom and the wider sympathies of Bishop Thorold’s 
charge in the same paper. 


tested by some at least of those who advo- 
cate disestablishment and disendowment. 
I will take the vigorous article, on ‘* The 
Established Church in the Village,” by 
Mr. W. H. Crowhurst, in the November 
number of this review, as the smartest 
statement of the case for the prosecution 
under this head of the indictment with 
which I am acquainted. To him the 
average worship of the village church is 
“an atmosphere whose closeness and im- 
purity would often be enough to stifle the 
faith of a St. Francis.” “ One needs after 
such a service to go forth into the woods 
and wide temple of God, and, listening to 
the unconscious worship of nature,* re- 
cover spiritual tone and strength ” (p. 681). 
He denies that the “improved condition 
of our rural parishes” has been, in any 
degree whatever, due to “the endowed 
and privileged rector” (p. 686). The 
Church has only “here and there” lent 
its countenance to the temperance move- 
ment. The Church is simply “a prop of 
squirearchy” (p. 688), the “ally of the 
public house” (p. 691). The present feel- 
ing of the peasant for the clergy is like 
} “that of Caliban when he discovered that 
he had taken a drunkard for a god, and 
worshipped a dull fool” (p. 692). 1 con- 
fess that my first impression, on reading 
Mr. Crowhurst’s article, was that he was 
writing of a “fancy” church, which he 
had elaborated out of his own inner con- 
sciousness from the pictures of social life 
in the novels of Jane Austen, and the 
Trollopes, mother and son, from Thack: 
eray, and, it may be, Tennyson’s “ North- 
ern Farmer.” I will assume, however, 
that he claims to speak as a witness of 
the things which he has seen and heard. 
And in that character I own I should like 
to put him into the witness box and sub- 
ject him toa short cross-examination. I 
would ask where he has lived, and what 
are the parishes he has known, and for 
how long, and in what circumstances — 
what, in fact, has been the range of the 
induction from which he draws such 
sweeping generalizations. I would in- 
quire whether he has taken into account 
the work done by the country clergy, and 
by those whom they guide and influence, 
in Sunday schools and Bible classes, in 


* The phrase reminds me of a story which is worth 
telling. A sceptical artisan was asked why he did not 
go to church. He answered that he *‘ went out for a 
walk and worshipped in the Temple of Nature.” He 
was asked further, what his worship actually consisted 
in. His reply was, ** Well, I sits on the grass, and I 
says ‘D—n the priests,’ says I.’ It would almost 


seem as if this was Mr. Crowhurst’s ideal of “ spiritual 





tone and strength.” 
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preparing young men and women for con- 
firmation, in the cottage lectures and spe- 
cial services, sometimes —as in Kent, for 
hop-pickers, and in all parts of England 
for navvies—for those who are only 
temporarily within the region of their pas- 
toral care, ali outside the routine of legal 
requirements, in country as well as town 
parishes; whether he has ever looked at 
the list of bishops and clergy who sup- 
port the Church of England Temperance 
Society, or of those who, in the Church of 
England Purity Society and the White 
Cross Army, are now in the forefront of 
the movement against the other great evil 
which is poisoning the life of England, 
whether he “ would be surprised to hear” 
that associations of lay helpers, welcomed 
and supported by the clergy, and number- 
ing their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, are to be found in well-nigh every 
diocese of England; whether he attaches 
any value whatever to the refining and 
civilizing influences (I confine myself now 
to that element of culture) to which men 
and boys are subject in thousands of rural 
parishes, by their training and practice in 
the village choir. When he has answered 
those questions, I and the other readers 
of the Contemporary Review will know 
better what value to attach to his testi- 
mony. 

Meanwhile, I will call witnesses for the 
defence. And first, I will ask leave, fora 
few minutes, to lay down my brief, and to 
step myself into the witness box, to tell a 
plain, unvarnished tale, with a little more 
precision as to dates and places, than J 
find in Mr. Crowhurst’s. 1 can, I think, 
claim to speak without bias. I was born 
and bred in London, with little or no con- 
tact with squires and country parsons, in- 
heriting no prepossessions in their favor. 
From 1847 to 1869 my work was entirely 
confined to that which came to me as 
chaplain, lecturer, and professor in a Lon- 
don college. I then had charge of a 
purely agricultural parish (Pluckley, in 
Kent). In 1869 1 took charge of the par- 
ish of Bickley, within twelve miles of 
London. I have, since 1882, been at 
Wells, connected with its cathedral, and 
brought into contact not only with the 
forty-five, for the most part rural, clergy 
who are members of our greater chapter, 
but with those of villages in all parts of 
Somerset, for whom (as holding that to be 
one at least of the functions of a dean, 
which had a stronger claim than that of 
“learned leisure”) I have preached at 
harvest festivals and many other occa- 
sions. I am free to confess that the 





clergy with whom I have thus become 
acquainted have belonged, for the most 
part, in political and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, to schools and sections to which I 
do not belong. I am bound to add that 
the conclusion to which I have been led 
is that the clergy of all schools are work- 
ing with a diligence and thoroughness, a 
sympathy with the poor, a freedom from 
subservience to the squirearchy, of which, 
during the more academic period of my 
life, I had little or no conception. That 
is my evidence, which I submit, such as it 
is, to the high court of such portion of 
the English people as, directly or indi- 
rectly, read what is to be found in this 
review. It may be worth very little in 
itself. I submit that it is worth a little 
more than Mr. Crowhurst’s. 

My second witness shall be one who is 
less open to the suspicion of being biassed 
than the Dean of Wells. The Rev. U.R. 
Thomas, a Congregational minister of 
Bristol, to whom | have already referred, 
as the representative of the good Samari- 
tan, has written a letter on the disestab- 
lishment question in the Western Daily 
Press, of November 9. From that letter 
I quote, without a word of comment, with- 
out any suppressio verd in the omission of 
counterbalancing statements, the follow- 
ing passages ; — 

“In her pulpit ministries, in ber paro- 
chial activities, in her educational and 
social enterprises, and not least, in her 
grand temperance work,* the Church of 
England has latterly realized a relation- 
ship of ‘touch’ with the people such as I 
never read she has known before. Let 
her have the prolonged opportunity which 
her present spirit of zeal and consecra- 
tion merits. Let this new life enjoy a new 
opportunity.” He is not against dises- 
tablishment, in principle, but he looks 
forward to “a disestablished Church,” 
which, “ permeated by a broad Evangelical 
spirit, will be fitted . . . wisely and right- 
eously, to use the immense endowments 
that, on any theory of partial disendow- 
ment, will accrue to her.” He is com- 
pelled to say that “in the poorer neigh- 
borhoods of our great cities, and in the 
thinly inhabited rural districts, there is 
the most urgent need for far more liberal 
and steady support of local Nonconformist 
Churches than our strongest Nonconform- 
ist Churches have yet afforded.” He 
complains of “the absence of places of 
worship in many dark neighborhoods, the 
mean and insufficient chapels in others, 


* The italics are mine. 
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the miserable stipend of many of our 
worthiest ministers.’’* 

I cannot help feeling, with the Bishops 
of Winchester and Rochester, that the 
practical tendency of disendowment would 
be to substitute the congregation for the 
parish, and that one of the immediate re- 
sults of that substitution would be that 
our rural districts would, to a large extent, 
and at least for a considerable time, be 
left out in the cold. The want might be 
met, of course, by diocesan boards, em- 
ploying funds for mission services, and 
the like, but, crippled as the clergy and 
laity would be by the withdrawal of en- 
dowments, their natural tendency would 
be to concentrate their activity and their 
gifts upon the towns, which would seem 
to have more urgent claims. 

That is one of the probable, if not the 
inevitable, results of absolute disendow- 
ment. If I do not dwell on the tendency 
which might show itself, as in the Episco- 
pal Church of the United States, to be- 
come the Church of the wealthier classes, 
it is because I believe that the great body 
of the English clergy are strong enough 
to resist the temptation. If I do not lay 
so much stress as others do on the posi- 
tion of dependence upon the congregation 
in which a disendowed clergy must stand, 
the evils of which I fully recognize, it is 
because I am compelled to admit that I 
think that their present position is, in 
many ways, one of too absolute indepen- 
dence. The attainment of a via media 
between the two extremes can, however, 
be better met by a reform in which both 
Liberal and Conservative Churchmen 
might unite, after which indeed both are 
just now feeling their way in many differ- 
ent directions, than by the drastic treat- 
ment contemplated by the Liberationists. 

I have endeavored to sketch out what 
is involved in the idea of disestablishment. 
I will endeavor, as briefly as may be, to 
state what is involved in the absolute dis- 
endowment which forms part of the Rad- 
ical programme. Should the principle of 
disendowment be, at any time, carried in 
Parliament, as by the second reading of a 
bill, it will, of course, be open to Church- 
men or moderate Dissenters to seek for 
any modifications in detail that may seem 
attainable. Without such modifications 
we should have, if I mistake not — 


* As having been chairman in 1882-3 of the Glouces- 
tershire and Herefordshire Congregational Union, Mr. 
Thomas must be aliowed to speak with some authority. 
An interesting letter from the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, 
rector of St. Ethelburga, in the City, gives strong cor- 
roborative, though, of course, not equally independent, 
testimony. 


LIVING AGE. 
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1. All endowments, except those of liv- 
ing donors, absolutely confiscated, and 
applied to secular uses. Tithes paid to 
the government collector instead of to the 
clergy. As the living donors are in most 
cases numbered by hundreds, as_sub- 
scribers in large or small sums to the 
endowment, the problem how to reconcile 
their claims will be somewhat complicated. 
Even the programme rests in the expres- 
sion of an opinion that the definition of 
a “congregation” as capable of holding 
property, is just “not insuperable.” 

2. A check of some kind placed on the 
creation of any fresh endowments in con- 
nection with the Church as an organized 
society. 

3- The application to secular uses in 
like manner of all the estates and other 
funds now held by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. Some of these, however, are 
the gifts of living donors, either in lump 
sums or collected in small amounts. The 
question how these are to be dealt with 
has also to be faced. 

4. Compensation has to be made, as for 
the life-interest of all holders of bishoprics, 
deaneries, canonries, livings, and the like; 
so also for all rights of patronage in pri- 
vate hands, or other corporate bodies than 
those connected with the disestablished 
Church, which have hitherto had a mar- 
ketable value, which have been bought, 
and might be sold, by the present holders. 
I do not see any specific mention of this 
point in any of the schemes of disendow- 
ment. The drift would seem to be to- 
wards absolute confiscation. 

5. Cathedrals are to become public 
monuments, to be kept and visited as 
abbey ruins are visited now, or may be 
used for such purposes, other than wor- 
ship, as Parliament, or a local board 
elected by ratepayers, may determine. 
Here, also, living donors have contributed 
largely to the work of recent restorations. 
How are their claims to be met? 

6. Glebe houses and glebe lands share 
the fate of tithes, and are to be sold to 
the highest bidder, the purchase money 
being paid into the Exchequer. 

7. Parish churches and the monuments 
in them, are to be dealt with as a local 
board may determine — z.¢., may be used 
for religious purposes by members of the 
disestablished Church, or by one or more 
denominations, singly or in turn, or for 
purposes entirely secular. The drift of 
things seems to set towards the last. The 
first would appear like a re-endowment, 
the second like concurrent endowment. 
Here also the claims of living donors 
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again present themselves. The “uncon- 
sidered trifle” of the communion plate is 
destined for sale by auction, or to be sent 
to the Mint. 

8. The disestablished Church is to be 
left without any control from the State 
other than that which is exercised by 
courts of law over Dissenting Churches 
now, without any aid from the State, in- 
corporating it, as was done with the Irish 
Church, as a body capable, as such, of 


the material and intellectual condition of 
the laboring classes, seem not improbably 
to mark him out as the future leader of 
the Liberal party. Experience may, in- 
deed, lead even him to shrink from the 
“gigantic operation,” but he may also be 
endowed with that faculty of courage 
which, it was said, would have led Lord 
John Russell to attempt an operation even 
more perilous, and meanwhile I cannot 
wonder that Churchmen should have at- 








holding property, and sanctioning a new| tached more weight to his assertion, at 
constitution. It will elect its own offi-/ first, that disestablishment and disendow- 
cers, order its own worship, enforce its | ment were certain to ‘come quickly.” and 
own discipline as Wesleyans or Congre-| then that the utmost length of the tether 





gationalists do now. 
If I have overstated, or omitted, any of | 
the points in the Liberationist programme, 


I am of course open to correction. I do| 


not see any signs that half, or a third, of 
the points which I have named have been 
considered, adequately, if at all, by those 
candidates who have more or less pledged 
themselves todisestablishment. Anyhow, 
it will be admitted, in the language of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech of the 1r1th Novem. 
ber, which comes into my hands as I am 
writing, that “the disestablishment of the 
English Church will be a gigantic opera- 
tion” requiring something more than an 
assent to the abstract princi_le of “ reli- 
gious equality.’ I would fain doubt with 
him, “whether the man breathes the air | 


of Parliament who will carry the disestab- | 


lishment of the Church of England.” 1 
would fain hope that we may look to him 
for help in “the attainment of every prac- 
tical reform,” which may strengthen its | 
hold on the affections of the English peo- 


ple. I welcome his acknowledgment — | 


nothing else was indeed to be expected 
from him —that it is “a Church which 
works very hard, a Church which labors 
at its business, a Church which has its 
ramifications through the whole structure 
and fabric of society, a Church which has 
laid hold on many hearts and many minds.” 
It is clear that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain look at the horizon of the 
dim and distant future with very different 
telescopes. Personally, 1 am bound to.say 
that I think the former takes the truer 
outlook, and I believe, as he does, in the 
vitality and the energies of the clergy and 
laity of the English Church. But alas! 
Mr. Gladstone is old, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is young, and the power and deter- 
mination which he has hitherto shown, 
and, I will add, his work in Parliament 
for the protection of our merchant sail- 
ors, and his proposals (whether wise or 
not I will not now discuss) for improving 


of postponement, for the sake of main- 
taining the unity of the Liberal party, 
|was the duration of the coming Parhia- 
ment, than to the less positive utterances 
of the manifesto. I cannot hold that 
Churchmen are to be blamed for thinking 
| that they were to be attacked, and prepar- 
ing themselves for measures of defence. 





III. 
THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


IT lies in the nature of such a crisis as 
the present that men take different views 
of what those measures of defence should 
be. Some would throw themselves into 
| the hands of a political party which prom- 
|ises them protection, and which they have 
either supported before, or are prepared 
|to support now, because they hold that 

the question of disestablishment is more 
| vitally important than any other. For 
those who are, and always have been, 
attached to the Conservative party, the 
question is simple enough. They have 
|simply a raison de plus for doing their 
best for its success. For those who have 
hitherto been Liberals the choice is not 
soeasy. Thereisa policy which churches 
and religious parties are at all times 
tempted to take, that has its analogue 
in that of the unjust steward. They are 
summoned to give an account of their 
stewardship. They meet it by an alliance 
with the debtors, who are themselves un- 
just in heart, and who catch at the oppor- 
tunity of covering their dishonesty by a 
compact with the steward. Such a com- 
pact there may be, expressed or under- 
stood, of the worst kind between the 
clergy and a political party, when the 
former courts the support of the latter, 
simply that they may be kept as a privi- 
leged order in a privileged position. I 
take the action of the English clergy un- 
der Charles I. and Charles II., of the 
French clergy under Napoleon III., as 
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examples of what I mean. And therefore 
I can enter into the feelings of a Liberal 
Churchman, who, rather than commit him- 
self to a party whose past history seems 
to him identified with unrighteous wars, 
and resistance to popular rights, and un- 
wise commercial theories, and religious 
exclusiveness, and obstruction to the edu- 
cation of the people, with oppression of 
the weak by the strong, of the poor by the 
wealthy, would accept the chance of the 
“dim and distant,” or it may be, of the 
near and threatening, future, and would 
rather take cheerfully the spoiling of his 
goods than hold them as the wages of un- 
righteousness. But I can also enter into 
the feelings of such a Liberal, if, looking 
to the probabilities of mistakes and mis- 
government on either side, he should 
think that the importance of the Church 
question turns the scale, and should vote, 
even now, for the party which he has 
hithertoopposed. Of the two alternatives, 
the former seems to me the nobler, and 
therefore the wiser, but I cannot blame 
those who act conscientiously on the lat- 
ter. Anyhow, the decision is one to be 
made sadly and seriously, and not with 
the caur leger of indifferentism or the 
bitterness of the renegade. The outlook 
of things is, in any case, sufficiently 
gloomy, and in my pessimist mood | 
sometimes forecast the political future in 
the form of two ¢adbleaux, in one of which 
I see the future leaders of the two parties, 
the restraining influences of older heads 
and wiser counsels being removed, stand- 
ing by the chair of Démos, like the sau- 
sage-seller and his rival in Aristophanes, 
and courting his favor by outbidding each 
other in their promises of dainties, while, 
in the other, the two rivals stand each in 
a position of unstable equilibrium, and the 
Brennus of the Irish League looks on, 
waiting to turn the balance by throwing 
his sword into the scale. In such a state 
of things one can only hope, as against 
hope, in the epiphany of some Astrea 
redux, some statesman yet in the back- 
ground, who, like Dante’s “ greyhound,” * 
shall chase the wolf of selfish greed which 
allies herself with many nations and sects 
and parties, appealing to that element of 
greed in each, to the pit from whence she 
came. In simpler and truer phrase, one 
may look forward in the faith that the 
Church of God will weather this storm, as 
she has weathered others, and come forth 
from the trial purified and strengthened. 
Her faithful members are among those 


* The veltro of the ** Inferno” (i. 101). 





of whom it is true that they are fassz 
graviora. For them it also may be true 
that dabit Deus his quogue finem. In 
the mean time, their strength lies in 
quietness and confidence, not in panic, 
cries, or political combinations. The 
worst thing the’ Church could do would 
be to lean on the broken reed of party. 
Her wisdom also will be to forma farte 
per se stessa. 

Not a few of the most earnest members 
of and workers in the Church have seen 
that the breathing-time now given by the 
postponement of the disestablishment 
question as part of the immediate pro- 
gramme of the coming session, if not of 
the coming Parliament, is a season of 
grace, an opportunity for setting their 
house in order, for reforming much that 
confessedly needs to be reformed. The 
speeches of bishops, and candidates for 
Parliament, the columns of the Zzmes and 
Guardian, teem with plans, practicable 
and impracticable. It lies beyond my 
power and my limits to discuss these one 
by one. I content myself with a brief 
notice of the most prominent. 

(1.) There are schemes, represented in 
part by Lord Ebury and the Bishop of Liv- 
erpool, for more effectually Protestantiz- 
ing the Church. Revise the Prayer-Book, 
and eliminate its elements of sacerdotal- 
ism. The Church Association, perhaps 
the followers of Lord Beaconsfield, would 
add the words with which he advocated 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill, and 
say, “Stamp out Ritualism;” prosecute, 
prosecute, prosecute, till the last Ritualist 
has been imprisoned or expelled. Sus- 
pend the episcopal veto which at present 
stops the way of such a policy. Some of 
the proposed changes in the Prayer-Book 
I could personally accept with satisfac- 
tion, but 1 would ask those who urge them 
whether they think that the House of 
Commons is likely to entertain a new Act 
of Uniformity with a revised Prayer-Book 
as an annexed schedule, or that that 
House, with all its heterogeneous elements 
of men of diverse creeds and no creed, 
is competent to enter on such a task. A 
time may come when it will be wise to ask 
Parliament to repeal that act. I hold with 
Frederick Maurice and Bishop Thorold, 
that “ Christianity may be a gainer when 
it is gone,” * that that act is the monument 
of a sin that has worked out its own abun- 
dant punishment; but I hold also that the 
time is not yet ripe for the change, that 
we must bear the yoke a little longer, till 


* Charge, p. 87. 
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we have learnt to use our liberty without 
degenerating into license. 

(2.) Others, among whom I may name 
Canon Fremantle, Sir Edward Strachey, 
and to some extent Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
would plead for a wider liberality. They 
also would at least revise the Act of Uni- 
formity, with a view to a greater compre- 
hensiveness, not in one direction only, but 
all round, would exchange pulpits with 
Nonconformist ministers, and nationalize 
the Church by throwing open its gates so 
wide that its present exclusive position 
would almost be merged into one of con- 
current endowment. In the general large- 
ness of heart which prompts the sugges- 
tion I heartily sympathize, but then(1) it 
cannot be carried into effect, any more 
than the scheme just noticed, without 
thrusting a new Act of Uniformity upon 
a reluctant House of Commons. (2) It 
would increase, instead of diminishing, 
the differences which now divide us, and 
embitter the nascent charity that is taking 
the place of suspicion and animosity. 
Canon Liddon would presumably say, as 
he said once before, zon hec in fwdera 
vent, and he would probably be echoed by 
Bishop Ryle. (3) I have no faith in the 
action of a number of gentlemen sitting 
round a table and eviscerating the Prayer- 
Book of all distinctive dogma. 

(3.) Some leaders, such as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and the Bishop of Peterborough, tell 
us that we ought to aim at removing the 
abuses which exist — (1) as to the exercise 
of patronage, (2) as to the discipline of the 
Church, (3) as to the present inadequate 
representation of the laity. These are all 
of them, it will be confessed on all sides, 
objects that are worth striving for; open 
to no charge either of Erastianism or par- 
tisanship; but then (1) is likely to be 
thwarted, as the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Patronage Bill was, by a combination of 
Conservative and Whig patrons with the 
Radicals, who resist all schemes of * mend- 
ing” in order that they more successfully 
urge their policy of “ending.” Of (2) I 
am disposed to think that the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Act of last session (technically the 
Pluralities Act Amendment Act) puts suf- 
ficient power into the hands of bishops, if 
they will but use it faithfully and without 
respect of persons, to guard not only 
against the scandal of “ criminous clerks,” 


but also against the “ inadequate perform- | 


ance” of clerical duties. The third pro- 
posal seems to me to point altogether in 
the right direction, and requires only to 
be formulated and expanded. 





(4.) One who thus criticises freely the 
schemes of others is bound to submit his 
own scheme, if he has any, to the same 
fiery ordeal. I have no claim to speak 
with any authority, and I write with little 
or no consultation with others; but, if I 
mistake not, there are not a few, both 
clergy and laity, to whom I can look fora 
dispassionate, if not for a favorable, judg- 
ment. I would suggest, then, that the 
wisdom of the Church would be to start 
from what I have presented as the third 
proposal of our ablest and wisest bishops, 
and to lose no time in organizing an ade- 
quate representation of the laity, with 
something more than a mere consultative 
action. It will be seen that what I pro- 
pose is somewhat on the lines of Mr. 
Albert Grey’s Parochial Councils Bill, but 
I venture to think that it is free from 
some of the objections which obviously 
attached to that measure. I would sug- 
gest, then, — 1. That there should be in 
every parish a parochial council, the elect- 
ors of which should be all persons of full 
age, male or female, who chose to register 
themselves as baptized members of the 
Church of England. A communicant, or 
attendance, test is obviously, for many 
reasons, inexpedient. 2. That the council 
should consist of three, five, seven, or 
nine members, according to population, 
with the addition of the incumbent and 
churchwardens as ex officio members, the 
elected members holding office for one 
year only, but re-eligible without limit. 
3. That such council should appoint trus- 
tees who should receive and manage all 
moneys given or bequeathed to the parish 
for church or charitable purposes, includ- 
ing offertories. 4. That the majority of 
such council should have the power, in 
the case of the presentation of an incum- 
bent to a vacant benefice, to lodge a 
caveat with the bishop, prior to institu- 
tion, and that this caveat, stating the 
grounds of objection, though not necessa- 
rily binding on the bishop, should be a 
sufficient defence for him, if, after inquiry, 
he thought fit to act on it, against any 
legal proceedings on the part of the patron 
or presentee. 5. That no legal proceed- 
ings under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, or the Pluralities Act Amendment 
Act, should be taken, except at the re- 
quest of the majority of the council, and 
that in that case the bishop’s consent to 
the proceedings should no longer be re- 
quired. 6. That each council should send 
alay deputy to a meeting, to be held at 
least once a year, of the representatives 
of all the parishes in each rural deanery, 
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and that they, in their turn, should elect a 
lay representative for a diocesan council. 

I have confined myself here to strictly 
defined and formulated functions, but it is 
obvious that over and above these such a 
body would have a strong moral weight 
on all points connected with the liturgical 
usages of the Church and other matters 
connected with the religious life of the 
parish. 

There —that is my little draft for a 
Church Reform Bill. I may be blinded 
by the proverbial egotism of projectors, 
and I certainly do not present it as a 
panacea for all evils, still less as a substi- 
tute for the higher wisdom and the spirit 
of strength and love which the conscience 
of every Churchman, clerical and lay, will 
teach him where and how to seek, without 
which all schemes are worthless, but 
which cannot easily be formulated or at- 
tained by any mechanism whatever. But, 
if 1 mistake not, what I have ventured to 
propose is at least free from partisanship, 
involves no elaborate legislation, no tam- 
pering with the rights of property, nothing 
that can be charged either with Erastian- 
ism or Sacerdotalism, but likely to act 
effectively against the excesses of both. 
It would, at least, prepare the way for the 
more equal distribution of parochial en- 
dowments, as the legislation of 1840 did 
for that of episcopal and capitular prop- 
erty, for the wide acceptance of the plan 
of * free and open ” churches which should 
be to the democracy of the future what 
assignment of seats, according to quality, 
was to the older feudal arrangements of 
society, and the system of pew-rents to 
the monarchy of the middle classes. I 
shall be told, of course, that here also 
there is the difficulty that any such bill 
would be opposed by the Radical mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who in- 
sist on nothing but the “ending” policy 
and are intolerant of the “ mending.” For 
that I am prepared. But the fact that 
the Pluralities Act Amendment Act was 
passed last session, not to speak of the 
immense majorities that carried the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act, leads me to 
hope that the extreme Radical section of 
the Liberal party, even if backed by Mr. 
Parnell’s eighty followers, will be power- 
less to prevail against a measure which 
most will recognize as having claims on 
all Conservatives, on all moderate Liber- 
als, on independent thinkers among the 
Radicals themselves. Even Roman Cath- 
olic members might probably think the 
counsels of Cardinal Newman and Cardi- 
nal Manning better worth listening to than 
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those of Mr. Newman Hall and Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker. And to a large extent, I 
may add, the plan is workable, and may 
do a large amount of the good that is con- 
templated, as a purely voluntary action, 
without legislative sanction. And now I 
have said my say, and I lay down my 
pen. 


From Temple Bar. 
“OH,— MADAME!” 


PART I. 


THEY were standing talking in the mid- 
dle of the road, but it was only the by- 
road that leads from Varenne, the village 
proper, to the small establishment of Va- 
renne-les-Bains, with its bathhouse, its 
three or four confiding patients, and its 
general air of weak attempt and failure. 
Farther on, the road widens and merges 
into the highroad, which, fourteen or fif- 
teen miles onward, goes through the town 
of Rouen on its way to Paris. 

They were getting on capitally, al- 
though, so far, their conversation had 
been much the same as that which the 
young man, Jean Louis Thibout, had been 
holding with old Pierre of the mill, and 
half-a-dozen other matter-of-fact persons, 
not ten minutes ago. She had cast down 
her eyes and was shuffling the dust of the 
road about with the toe of her shoe. And 
she had roiled up a string of her apron 
into a nice compact little ball. 

And he was raptly gazing at the pretty, 
slender young creature before him, with 
all his heart looking out of those eloquent, 
dark eyes of his, which caused such a 
disturbance among the young girls of 
both Varennes. 

“ They did not think in the village that 
you would have inherited,” she said. 

“TI dare say not,” he answered. “I 
did not think it myself. The poor old 
man had eight nephews, and I am not the 
eldest by four. LZufix/ 1 don’t know 
why, but he chose me.” 

“I dare say you will miss the life at 
Rouen,” she said shyly. 

“Do you think so, Marjolaine?” he 
asked smiling. “ Do you really think that 
I like better to sit all day in a dingy of- 
fice, copying papers, than to live here my 
own master — and to be near you?” 

After this there was a silence, during 
which he stood, still gazing raptly at her, 
and murmuring twice in most persuasive 
tones, * Marjolaine!” 

But she did not look up. She had 
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something to say, and did not know how 
to say it. 

At length she found courage enough to 
look up, but not to make her little speech, 
so she made a remark at random, — 

“Is it true? —they say that Monsieur 
de la Grosniére is going to be married.” 

“ Quite true — but is that a reason why 
you should be so hard upon the cord 
of your poor harmless little apron? Let 
me pinch those little fingers of yours to 
see how they like it themselves! Yes! 
he is going to be married, and I can tell 
you all about it — he is going to be mar- 
ried to the daugliter of a very rich widow. 
The husband made an immense fortune 
in buttons for the army.” 

“Madame Sélonge!” exclaimed the 
young girl. “1 am doing work for her. 
She came here to take the baths.” 

“Yes. And she does not take them. 
So they say she came here in reality to 
dangle her daughter before the eyes of 
Monsieur de la Grosniére. And, as the 
daughter has a million of francs in her 
pocket, she has not been obliged to dangle 
her for very long. He gets the money. 
The maman gets the title. Bzen/ but 
what does that poor little girl get? Does 
one at seventeen want a title? How can 
she be asked to love that man with his 
thirty-five years, his semi-bald head, his 
eternal eye-glasses, and his weariness of 
everything? I call that a terrible mar- 
riage. There is nolove anywhere. Now 
I will tell you my idea of a happy mar- 
riage. First, there must be a very ab 
sorbing love between two x 

“Isn't it getting rather late?” said she, 
trying to take away her hand — only he 
held it too tight. 

“You will not get rid of me like that,” 
said he, and took a sudden leap from 
generality to personality. 

“When two people like you and I are 
thinking of nothing but each other every 
minute in the four and twenty hours — 
hein / don’t we?” . 

She laughed a little and blushed a great 
deal, and said, “I don’t know — what you 
think about!” 

Then he was more personal still, and 
gave her an innumerable number of kisses. 
So that he was appalled at his own impet- 
uosity when he had given way to it; and 
was greatly relieved that she only said, — 

“*Voyons /— voyons, Jean-Louis! Be- 
sides, I have something very serious to 
Say to you.” 

“Oh well. I think I know what it is 
— va, toujours, Marjolaine!” 

He had a smile of his own that was 








often very disconcerting. Consequently 
she made nothing of her grand speech. 

“When you were poor—I think I 
should have made you a good wife — for 
I am economical. But — you ought to do 
better than me, now that you are become 
a rich man.” 

“] have nothing!” hecried. “It is all 
yours. The house —the farm —the fur- 
niture —the old pewter plates your moth- 
er used to envy ; the crockery that the poor 
old fellow who is just gone was so proud 
of; even the Sévres cup—the famous 
Sévres cup, Marjolaine! And the man 
— you see him before you — the man, he 
is yours too! And you knowit as wellas 
he does. Everything is yours — but you 
must be mine!” 

There is atime for everything, and Mar- 
jolaine laid down her misgivings, and her 
blushes, and her innocent coquetry, and 
her charming face grew white with deep 
emotion, as she said gently, “ Very well 
then, Jean-Louis; here | am!” 

After this satisfactory meeting Jean- 
Louis went back to the farmhouse, in 
which he was not yet settled; first to 
imagine Marjolaine in every room, and 
then to lock the place up. 

He had left the door, leading immedi- 
ately from the garden into the red-tiled 
kitchen, slightly ajar. And, when he now 
went in, and had advanced a step or two, 
a sight met his eye, that, for a moment or 
so, deprived h‘m of speech and of further 
movement. 

A lady, young and pretty —at a glance 
most men would have noted that — was 
standing on the top of a double ladder 
rummaging among the contents of the 
highest shelf of a china cupboard. 

The circumstance was so peculiar and 
unexpected, and the aspect of the young 
lady, from the lace ruffle round ber slen- 
der throat to the ultra-fashionable em- 
broidered tips of her dainty shoes was so 
thoroughly elegant and so completely at 
variance with her manner and her occu- 
pation, which were thoroughly business- 
like, that all he felt able to do at first was 
to stand perfectly still and stare at her. 

Eventually, however, he did make a 
remark, seeing that she had been far too 
busy clinking together his porcelain and 
glass-ware, to hear his footsteps. And for 
a man who suddenly sees a stranger inti- 
mately, indeed familiarly, turning over his 
own carefully put away property, the re- 
mark was a moderate one. It consisted 
of the one word “ Madame !” 

Whereupon she started so violently that 
| she was obliged to clutch hold of the cup- 
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board door, and nearly lost her balance; 
besides quite loosing a little plate that 
she was holding in her hand and which, 
falling on the red tiles, was forthwith 
smashed. 

“Oh! monsieur,” she said stammer- 
ing, “is that you?” 

“Well, yes. 1 am certainly myself,” 
said he, smiling, . 

“ | thought, monsieur, that you had gone 
back to Varenne,” said the lady, turning 
very pink. 

“ Evidently!” said he, still smiling. 

“]—1—dear me! You do not ask 
what I am doing here, monsieur ?” asked 
the lady, still more pink. 

“Well —I found that out for myself,” 
he answered, stooping to pick up the frag- 
ments of his plate. 

“IT am afraid there is a—a broken 
plate !”’ said she, hesitating. 

“ Or, at all events, a very good imitation 
of one!” he said calmly. 

* Monsieur - 

“ Madame —— 

“You do not ask any questions ?” 

“Well, yes, I do!” said he, rising and 
straightening his back. “In the first 
place, tell me, who are you, madame?” 

She sat down on the top of the ladder, 
her soft white skirts clinging gracefully 
round her affected little figure, her ring- 
bedecked fingers folded in her lap, her 
large blue eyes turned full upon him, and 
full of a most effective and pleasing 
thoughtfulness. 

“You observe, monsieur, that I neither 
ask you for your name, nor have I offered 
to tell you mine. You look intelligent. 
Intelligent people are almost always dis- 
creet. De discreet!” 

“Certainly, madame. But will you not 
come down from that ladder?” 

She looked distressed. 

“Voyes vous, monsieur. I must confess 
that I am a little afraid of you.” 

“Oh! madame!” He endeavored to 
say this with a perfectly serious face, but 
broke down in the attempt. 

‘‘Oh, monsieur! Not in that sense of 
course! I am not one of those people, 
who think one has only to be any kind of 
young woman in order to be attractive in 
the eyes of any kind of young man. | 
know better. Besides, I am not pretty.” 

“Ob, yes, you are!” said he, smiling 
again. 

“Let us change the subject. I ama 
little afraid of you, because of the color of 
your eyes, but particularly because of the 
shape of your nose. Yes! the shape of 
your nose alarms me, I confess, monsieur. 





” 








According to Lavater — have you studied 
Lavater much, monsieur? ” 

‘“* Never heard of him, madame. But, 
whoever he may be, he is welcome to ob- 
ject tomy nose. You were saying 

** According to Lavater, you have an in- 
vestigating spirit. I feel sure that youare 
resolved to know why I am on the top of 
this ladder. You will probe, you will 
cross-question, you will argue and con- 
fute, and in the end, you will make me — 
oh, yes! make me give you my reasons 
for being here on the top of this ladder. 
Your nose is a determined one!” 

“Then suppose you tell me your rea- 
sons now, and save all struggling.” 

“But I have nothing to tell. What I 
mean is, that you are one of those mes- 
meric people, who think of something 
themselves and then put it so tightly into 
some one else’s head, that the some 
one else fancies he originated the idea. 
Whereas, no, it came from outside influ- 
ences.” 

This was not talk that he could follow, 
though naturally he was shrewd enough. 
He felt at a disadvantage, and frowned in 
a displeased and masterful manner. 

“You must not be angry with me,” she 
said quickly. “I really cannot explain 
why I am here. I was —1 was impelled 
—in the weary search after something 
new — fresh - 

At this his brow cleared and he laughed 
out, “ Try again, madame!” 

“Yes. But! cannot collect my thoughts 
while you stand growling at the bottom of 
the ladder like a great house dog ata 
stray cat. And now I think of it, you 
don’t tell me your name. but what are 
you doing here yourself?” 

“Why! you know me very well!” he 
cried. ‘The first words you spoke to me 
were, ‘I thought you had gone back to 
Varenne.’” 

“Werethey? Well, hereabouts, unless 
people sleep in the roads, it is just the 
village of Varenne where they must go. 
Well, if you are the master of the place, 
I had better speak. I came here, you 
must know, because I wasthirsty. There! 
now you have the grand reason and ex- 
cuse. 1 tapped at the door to beg fora 
cup of milk or some water. Personne / 
The fountain out there looked so delicious, 
really the sound of that rippling water 
was too aggravating. And, as there was 
no one here, I ventured to come in, and 
to — to look for a glass or a cup for my- 
self.” 

“Mon Dieu, madame!” cried he. 
“ How thirsty you must be! What! — 
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you have had the trouble of looking all 
over the house, until you found this ladder 
behind the back door! And you have 
actually been obliged to carry it as far as 
here, with such small hands! Why, you 
must be almost delirious with thirst! And 
with all that crockery idle before you — 
you could not find one glass or cup to suit 
you! Come down, come down, madame, 
I beg of you, and let me get you water to 
drink at once.” 

She came down. For he went two or 
three steps up the ladder, and took firm 
hold of her hands, saying, “ Permit me,” 
in the most polite manner, but pulling 
determinedly nevertheless. 

When she was standing on the red 
tiles, with two vivid spots of color to 
match in her cheeks, he sprang nimbly to 
the top of the ladder, and rummaged 
among the crockery himself, but effectu- 
ally, for he presently brought out a small, 
dark blue cup, at the sight of which such 
a smile came into her face, that she was 
forced to stoop, and pretend to arrange 
her dress, in order to hide it. 

“I have chosen my best cup for you!” 
said he graciously, as he sprang down. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, It is not large. But you can 
have it refilled six or seven times.” 

Then he went outside to the fountain, 
rinsed out the cup several times, and then 
carried it carefully back to her, brimful of 
clear, cool water, and said, “ Zé /” trium- 
phantly. 

“Ob, thank you!” She took a sip— 
“ Delicious !” 

“Do you call that being thirsty? ” cried 
he. 

“It is— my way of being thirsty, mon- 
sieur,” said she timidly, and took another 
sip. 

on understand,” said he. ‘ Madame 
is thirsty enough to walk uninvited into 
somebody else’s house, to push open 
doors, to look for ladders, to carry them 
to cupboards, and to make very free with 
other people’s china. But she is not 
painfully thirsty. Not thirsty enough to 
drink when water is offered to her. Now 
— you are to drink all that. And let me 
tell you that my determined nose is in 
earnest. It expects to be obeyed.” 

* Monsieur!” cried she indignantly. 

“ Drink ! — drink it all — and at once!” 
cried he, folding his arms. 

“T will not!” cried she. 

He took the cup from her and madea 
movement as though he would fling it 
away — and what a scream she gave! 

Then when she saw that he had only 





dashed away the water, she added in her 
sudden revuision of feeling, “ Zndécile /” 

“Not so dzmbécile as you think, ma- 
dame,” said he. “It is time the farce 
was ended. You are some great lady 
from one or other of the chateaux about 
here, and you have come to steal my Sé- 
vres cup, since long experience of my 
family has taught the possessor of the 
other eleven that that is the only way in 
which he can complete his set. I am 
sorry to be disobliging, but, /’affaire est 
manqguée /” 

She looked straight at him with such an 
amazed expression of face that he stopped 
short — colored violently, and was silent. 

*]T am in the wrong, monsieur,” she 
said at length with much but gentle dig- 
nity. “I did break into your house, and 
you take me forathiet. Itis natural. I 
am somewhat of a china-lover myself, and 
I can see that your cup is valuable, and 
must originally have been one of a set. 
And I can quite understand that you are 
easily alarmed about it. But why you 
should charge me with desiring to— to 
steal it, is 1 confess an enigma to me. 
We have all our faults, according to our 
position in life. Theft is not a—a weak- 
ness to which I am necessarily exposed.” 

He was hot all over, then cold. 

“ Madame,” he stammered, — “ Ma- 
dame being, as it were, apparently on the 
top of a ladder ——” 

“ But, monsieur, I always did like sitting 
on ladders. I mean to try to bring them 
into fashion at Paris —in fancy woods, 
with gold nails. You see, we are perfect 
slaves to our servants. Are we exas- 
perated by the fold in a curtain that hangs 
unevenly, we must call a servant, and a 
ladder. It is absurd; besides, it is well 
known that the air is warmer and there is 
less draught near the ceiling. I am not 
for conventionality in furniture. Besides, 
it is the fashion to paint one’s own ceilings 
oneself, with one’s own designs. In that 
case, you agree with me, how necessary is 
a ladder!” 

“This cup,” he began (he had waited 
politely until she had finished speaking) — 
“this Cup was given to the grandmother 
of my old uncle who is just dead, by the 
great-grandmother of the present Baron 
de Laraye. His chateau is about twelve 
niles from here. I dare say you have 
heard of it. It was given, because my old 
great-grandmother fancied it, in cheerful 
payment of alittle service rendered. Ever 
since then, subsequent barons and baron- 
esses have coveted it, in order to make a 
valuable set complete, and consequently 
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of trebled value. It has been an inces- 
sant bone of contention. But my people 
have thought that the luck of our family 
depends upon it. I am not superstitious, 
but I am respectful. My people have 
kept it —so shail I!” 

She had covered her face with her 
hands, and he stood looking at her, with, 
for all the decision of his remarks, a per- 
turbed face and spirit, for her attitude was 
humble, and when she looked up her eyes 
were very lustrous. It seemed to him as 
though they must be wet. 

“This has been a bitter moment,” said 
she, with a little gasping sob. “I ought 
to have trusted you. And then you would 
not have taken me for a thief. Now I 
will tell you what lam. I am nothing, I 
assure you, but a desperate girl!” 

* Madame!” exclaimed he. 

“Do not ask any questions,” she went 
on, becoming more and more agitated as 
she spoke, “I could not bear it! A few 
hours will decide my fate — 1 came here 
— 1 came here to — to — mon Dieu / mon 
Dieu! how can | tell you that? — how 
shall I ever dare to tell you that! You 
find me at the top of aladder. You might 
as well have found me at the bottom of 
the fountain. I don’t know what I was 
doing. And then you say, in your ter- 
rible merciless shortsightedness, ‘ She is 
stealing my cup!’ How blind are men!” 
she went on, clasping her hands passion- 
ately together — “they whose arrogant 
boast it is that they are the first of all 
created things. Moles! Mere moles! 
What do they know of women’s bearts 
—except that they are soft to trample 
upon ! 

“I did my best to dissemble. I have 
failed, because I am no actress. I do but 
throw myself simply and confidingly upon 
people’s mercy, and they deny me the 
support I crave. But you!—you look 
true — and ” (It suddenly struck her 
that it would be a fine climax to add * the 
shape of your nose inspires me with con- 
fidence.”) And then she said no more, 
but buried her face in her hands. 

But he was exceedingly disturbed and 
distressed. “I am sure if I can do any- 
thing for you, I will,” he said earnestly. 

* Will you really ?”’ she asked, looking 
up quite eagerly. And then after a little 
hesitation and a little biting of her pretty 
lips, and a wistfui look or two, she took a 
letter from the bosom of her dress. 

“Could you find some one to take this 
to the Baths for me? It is for my maid, 
Louise Lambart. And may I wait here, 
until the person I send for arrives?” 








“ Oh, if that is all, I will take it myself!” 
he cried —and then he could not help 
glancing at the cup on the table. Neither 
could she, and their glances met. In his 
there was some confusion. In hers there 
was the gentle, guileless expression of an 
Alderney calf. 

‘“*T will go at once! of course!” he said 
generously, caught up his cap, and held 
out his hand for the letter. 

There was something of positively pas- 
sionate gratitude in the sudden lightening 
of her face and in the tone of her voice as 
she cried out, “Ah! I knew you would 
help me!” that made his unsophisticated 
heart beat, for all its preoccupied con- 
dition. 

When, however, he had torn down the 
garden and out into the road with the let- 
ter in his hand, he began to feel rather 
ashamed of this sudden quickening of 
his pulses, not to say annoyed at it — and 
a little of his suspicious anxiety came 
back. She was certainly very odd —and 
rather fascinating ! 

Still, it occurred to him that it might be 
just as well not to go to the Baths him- 
self, but to keep his own eye on his own 
cup. 

It is precisely when women seem so 
harmless, he told himself, that they are 
plotting the most mischief. Except Mar- 
jolaine! When she was angry, she 
showed it—when she was pleased, she 
showed it too. And how sweetly! 

The mere thought of her was as balmy 
as the scent of the honeysuckle that was 
climbing up bis gatepost, and nodding in 
in his face with a dozen little wilful 
branches. 

At that moment he saw a village boy, 
coming along the road. The very thing! 

“Pierre! Come here, Pierre. Take 
thy dirty little finger out of thy mouth and 
wipe it! Wilt thou earn sous? Then 
take this letter. Go at once to the Baths 
and let it be given immediately to Louise 
Lambart. Now be quick about it, it will 
not take thee ten minutes. If thou dost 
as I tell thee, I will give thee four sous 
when I next see thee. If not— very well 
then, I will give thee a famous pair of 
slaps!” 

“ Cest sur, about the sous?” asked the 
boy, with his little finger pressed to the 
side of his little nose. 

“ Now, Pierre !”” Jean-Louis’s smile was 
very pleasant. It was the smile of a man 
who knows that nobody has any doubts 
about his truth, and needs to have none. 

The boy ran off, and the young man 
went back to his kitchen. She was sit- 
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ting on a little wooden stool near the win- 
dow. And the cup was still there! 

He sat down on another wooden stool. 

‘| have done your commission. I have 
sent a messenger with the letter, madame 
— mademoiselle, I mean!” 

“ Oh, thank you!” 

She sat looking out of the window per- 
fectly siient and perfectly motionless for 
at least ten real minutes. Then he sud- 
denly rose, and yawned in sheer despera 
tion. 

“The thing is, that my friend, whom I 
summon, may perhaps not be able to come 
till late,” said she in answer to his move- 
ment. 

“On!” 

“ Perhaps not until the morning.” 

“And—do you contemplate staying 
here until then?” he asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“If you will allow me. If Iam not in 
your way?” 

He became crimson, 

“You will not be in my way, mademoi- 
selle. I do not yet live here.” 

“At Varenne? I do not mind being 
alone.” 

* Mademoiselle will pardon me for re- 
minding ber that she will expose herself 
to remark if she is seen,” said he, getting 
still more crimson, and with innate refine- 
ment using the third person in order to 
clothe a delicate suggestion with greater 





respect. 

“I don’t care. I told you a little while 
ago that I should not dare to tell you why 
I came here. But I am more courageous 
now. I took care, on the contrary, to be 
seen by one or two people when I did | 
come here. In fact, it would answer my 
purpose to be a little compromised,” said 
she recklessly. 

“But it will not answer mine!” he 
blurted out. 

“Oh, le peureux!” said she softly. 
“Monsieur is, I perceive, one of those 
exceedingly proper people who ——” 

“Tam not proper at all!” said he irrita- 
bly, and sat down again on his little wood- 
en stool. 

By-and-by she spoke again, — 

“| suppose my maid has the letter by 
this time?” 

**] should say she had it a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

“Very well! Then I think I may make 
my confession. My letter to her, you 
must know, inclosed one to Monsieur de 
la Grosniére, which I desired her to con- 
vey to him at once.” 





“Goodness of Heaven! Madame — 





mademoiselle, I mean. Is he the friend 
you wish to see? Do you not know that 
he is to be married very shortly?” 

“Certainly I do. I wish to stop the 
marriage. Where do you come from that 
you do not know that his fancée cannot 
bear him? If you will promise to ask no 
questions, I will tell you asecret. Mind! 
you will be struck dumb when you hear 
ct” 

He was a man, but he felt curious. 

“If1 am struck dumb I can’t ask any 
questions. I promise.” 

“Should you be very much surprised,” 
she said with a little hesitation —as if 
she were searching for the exactly fit 
words — “if I were to tell you that I have 
written these words to him? — * Monsieur 
de la Grosniére,—I love another! a 
young farmer on whose protection I have 
just thrown myself. A great many of the 
village people saw me come here to his 
house. If you insist on this marriage, 
they will remember that against me. That, 
for you, would be unpleasant. Therefore 
do not Jet us marry!’” 

“Good God! It is Mademoiselle Sé- 
longe!” 

“I never said so!” cried she, spring- 
ing to her feet. “I never mentioned my 
name! Have you no pity?” 

For a moment or two he knew not what 
to say, or do, or think. Her behavior 
was so extraordinary, her avowal of love 
so utterly absurd, her proceeding so out- 


|rageous, her lies so like truths, and her 
truths so like lies. 


He strode up and 
down the place several times before he 


{could think of what on earth he was to 


say or do. And in one of his turns, with 
his back to her, he caught the reflection 
of her face in a small mirror on the wall 
towards which he was walking. 

She had not noticed this glass, 

While he was going with his face to- 
wards her, she had been seated with her 
elbows on her knees and her face hidden 
in her hands. Now that his back was 
turned, she had dropped her hands, and 
was looking up with a face positively brim- 
ful of fun and mischief. 

He turned suddenly round, sprang 
across the room, caught her up in his 
arms before she could make an effort even 
to prevent it, and carried her, in spite of 
her screams, along a little passage, up 
some steps and into another room, where 
he put her on her feet again, but not be- 
fore he had given her two hearty resound- 
ing kisses on either cheek. 

“Za/” exclaimed he _ cheerfully. 
“That’s the way we others of Varenne 
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punish young girls who try to make fools 
of us!” 

It was respectfully done, all this, if it 
is possible to commit so audacious an act 
respectfully. 

* | command you to let me pass!” 
cried she in a fury, or rather, perhaps, in 
an almost perfect imitation of one. 

“I am going to lock you up, until I 
have found a proper responsible owner 
for you,” he declared. “£¢ bon soir /” 

And out he went, locking the door after 
him. When he reached the end of the 
passage, he waited for a moment to listen 
for her screams of rage. But there was 
no screaming. 

“La matine!/” cried he, shaking his 
fist at the distant room — half angry, half 
laughing. 

Then he locked up the house, put the 
key in his pocket, and ran down his gar- 
den, out into the road, and as fast as he 
could towards Varenne. 


PART II. 


WHEN he had been gone about five 
minutes a back window of the house was 
opened. A charming head protruded it- 
self, a pair of red lips proceeded to purse 
themselves up, and to blow through a little 
silver dog-whistle. It was not answered 
until several times repeated, and then by 
a couple of men, who emerged from be- 
hind an outbuilding of some sort ~— one 
an old, white-headed manservant in liv- 
ery, with a cloak and a camp-stool, and a 
parasol; the other was younger and a 
gentleman, and with, at first, a perturbed 
face, and when he beheld his divinity, a 
radiant one. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘“ Well, mar- 
quise ?” 

“Vous m’ennuyez! How am I to get 
down from here? He knew that I should 
not be able to manage it by myself. I 
am locked in! I think I shall jump out!” 

“Oh, no! take care —take care, mar- 
quise!” 

“Catch me!” She climbed on to the 
window-sill as she spoke — “ one — two — 
three!” and jumped. 

After all it was not very much of a 
jump, and the gentleman was quick and 
expert. 

“It is a failure, my dear De Laraye,” 
said she with a sigh, when she had shaken 
herself into order, put on her cloak, and 
they were going back the way the two 
men had come, into a shrubbery at the 
back of the house. 

“T have lost my time, and my chance, 
and my temper. I have knocked off an- 





other little corner of my reputation for 
nothing. And what is far worse still — 
l’ve lost the wager.” 

“You know, marquise, that I told 
"OU ——— ”? 

“Oh! I know,” interrupted she. “ You 
always do tell me. You always do grudge 
me my little bits of amusement.” 

“Amusement! If it did amuse you to 
play these little tricks! But you are al- 
ways so irritable when you amuse your- 
self.” 

“T think I shall enter a convent,” she 
said after a slight pause. 

Whereupon the gentleman suddenly 
laughed out, and then said, “Oh / par- 
don /” And the old manservant smiled 
and said, ** Madame!” 

“] will not have you, at least, laugh at 
me, old Matthieu!” said she, turning to 
him with a much more charming smile 
than any that had yet come across her 
face. 

“No, madame!” he said, shaking his 
old head. 

“Make up your mind to marry me,” 
cried the Baron de Laraye. “ You will 
find me more obedient and amenable than 
a thousand nuns.” 

“] really think I will marry you, De 
Laraye, if it is only to get rid of youa 
little.” 

“* Have you seen it — may I ask?” 

“Oh yes! I’ve seen it. I’ve even 
drunk some nasty fountain water out of 
it. Not a chip! not a crack! Tell me, 
De Laraye —did you ever try to take in 
one of these innocent country people? ” 

“Of which sex?—I1 have had some 
small experience with 

“Za, da / we know all about these little 
prowesses of yours! The mischief was, 
that I could not get rid of my young man 
— though the cup stood on the table pos- 
itively winking at me. I tried everything, 
At first I thought I had made some little 
— enfin, you know! some little impres- 
sion! — but no! he recovered himself 
admirably. Then I hinted that I was 
Madame Sélonge’s daughter. And now 
I think he is gone to find out if that is 
true. I wish I could be there! 1 don’t 
think he believed me—quite. Anyhow 
he locked up the cup in one room, and me 
in another. Zant fis/ I shall go back 
to-night when all is quiet.” 

* Marquise,” said her companion warm- 
ly, *do you know that—I find this—a 
little — much ——” 

“Do you? Well—if the young man 
were to be there—je ne dis pas non. 
But he won’t be there ——” 
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“ Neither will you —I beg of you, mar- 
quise !” 
“ Oh! — yes, I shall!” 


Jean-Louis had made up his mind that 
the proper thing to do was to consult the 
Abbé Raynal about his mysterious visitor. 
He was too honest a young fellow to allow 
a feather-brained girl like that to com- 
promise herself needlessly, and a great 
deal too much in love with Marjolaine to 
like the thought of being compromised 
himself. The abbé was however not at 
home, and the poor young man scampered 
over much ground in looking for him, and 
was just beginning to think that he should 
never disburthen himself of the secret 
that he had given a strange young lady 
two kisses and then locked her up in his 
room, when he met the person for whom 
he was seeking. This was a great relief. 
He pulled off his cap, and sprang forward 
with a bright face. 

But the abbé seemed in no humor for 
brightness. He looked very pale, and 
seemed agitated. He was walking rapidly, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left. 
His hat was on one side, and his sash was 
untied, and one of the fringed ends was 
draggling in the dust. 

When he perceived young Thibout, who 
was a favorite, he nodded hastily, with a 
forced smile, and twiddled a hurried bene- 
diction upon him with two uplifted fingers, 
and was passing on. At this, however, 
Jean-Louis looked so distressed, that the 
abbé stood still. 

“Thibout, #zon gargon / In me you see 
one who is half dead with fatigue and anx- 
iety. But what is the matter with you? 
You are uneasy too about something — 
only | have so little time to listen! but 
tell me, what is it?” 

“* May I turn round and walk with you, 
mon pire?” asked Jean-Louis anxiously. 
“The fact is —to make it short —I am 
rather perplexed to know what to do with 
a young girl who came to my new house 
some little time ago and sg 

“What!” cried the abbé, seizing hold 
of the young man’s arm. “A young girl 
at your house, Jean-Louis?” 

“It is not that I asked her to come 
there, won pore /” said Jean-Louis quick- 
ly; “she came of her own accord. She 
has got some silly notions in her head — 
and Ee 

The smile — the rapturous smile — and 
the cry of joy of the abbé, were like the 
bursting of a rocket in the sky. A sudden 
radiance, followed by a sudden sound. 

“ Goodness of Heaven!” cried he, “ was 











she with you all this eternity of suspense. 
With you, my excellent, honest Thi- 
bout?” 

“She is in my house now,” exclaimed 
the young man. “ And—who is she?” 

“Who is she, Thibout?” They had 
stopped walking and were both standing 
staring at one another with excited faces, 

“Yes—who is she? She pretended 
that she was Mademoiselle Sélonge — 
save the respect I owe her.” 

“Pretended! Tellme, Thibout, do you 
imagine that any one saw her? And— 
were you very gentle with her? What did 
she say? What did you say?” 

“ But — she isn’t Mademoiselle Sélonge, 
is she?” 

“But yes! Yes, most unfortunately! 
Her mother missed her about two hours 
ago. Such a hunt for her we have had!” 

“ That — Mademoiselle Sélonge? Oh, 
no! There must be some mistake.” 

“Why, Jean-Louis? You alarm me! 
Why?” 

“Was she dressed in white?” 

“ How do I know which of her little 
toilettes she had on?” 

“Is she very blonde? With eyes that 
say fifty different things in the space of a 
minute?” 

“You understand, Thibout, that girls 
do not want to say fifty different things to 
me with their eyes, even in the space of 
an hour. She has expressive eyes — yes! 
And the poor child has a sweet, gentle face 
and manner. So she said things with 
her eyes? Imprudent child! She must 
really be out of her mind. What things ?” 

*Oh!— mon pere—never mind what 
she said with her eyes. Those vague- 
nesses do not count as solid conversation. 
What she said with her tongue was, that 
she had sent a letter—ah! ass that I 
am ” 

He broke off suddenly to thus abuse 
himself with much energy. 

“Triple idiot! I ought not to have 
sent that letter e 

“Mon Dieu —ayez pitié de nous! 
What letter?” cried the abbé. 

“A letter she gave me to take to the 
Baths to her maid Louise Lambart a 

“ Her maid’s name is not Louise Lam- 
bart — a subterfuge — go on!” 

“ Well —after I had sent it, she told 
me that it contained a letter to Monsieur 
de la Grosniére begging him to visit her 
at my house, and — other nonsense. Des 
histoires/ And that she did not wish to 
marry him.” 

“ She has threatened to do that before 
now. At least, so her mother has just 
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told me. But who was to think she meant 
it! And you sent this letter?” 

“ Yes, enclosed to a Louise Lambart at 
the Baths.” 

“We must make inquiries at once. 
And where did you leave her? Is she 
safe?” 

“| — I locked her up in my room, along 
the passage, mon pore. 1 thought she 
was a little out of her senses, and that 
people might see her a 

“Bien, bien!” said the abbé benevo- 
lently. “The idea was not a bad one. 
Of course you were very respectful, Thi- 
bout?” 

Jean-Louis crimsoned, and might have 
said— anything; but that he suddenly 
saw in a field to the left the very boy who 
had been his messenger to the Baths. 

“Why! there is Pierre himself. Aé, 
la bas! Pierre, Pierre!” 

The child might have been minded to 
disregard Jean-Louis’s loud summons, but 
he dared not disregard the abbé’s ener- 
getic signs, and he came slowly. Then, 
the thought of the four sous entered his 
mind, and he came quickly. 

*“ Well, thou hast been to the Baths? 
Good Heavens! take thy dirty finger out 
of thy mouth! Yes, and was there a 
Louise Lambart there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did she read the letter?” 

“Yes. And she said, ‘C’est bien, c'est 
bien, on y va, —and then she went 
away.” 

“ Towards the chateau?” 

“How do I know? She went out. I 
did not look at her.” 

“Very well, there are four sous. Good 
boy!” 

The boy ran off much quicker than he 
came. Four whole sous! 

“We must go to Madame Sélonge at 
once,” said the abbé in great distress. 
“You did not mean to do any harm, Jean- 
Louis — but you have accomplished it! 
Her mother will be furious. She must go 
and fetch away the girl at once.” 

“If she goes at once, Monsieur de la 
Grosniére will fiad no one in my house 
when he gets there. No harm is done!” 
said Jean-Louis. 

* But he will want explanations.” 

“Very well. We have only to give him 
as many as he wants.” 

“And the marriage? Do you think I 
am going to plunge them into marriage 
in this way?” 

“Why not, mon pore? Oh, true, the 
lady is not willing!” 

“Why not? Whether she is willing or 











not, you must know, young sa/adroit, 
that marriage is not a Jeck-neek that may 
quietly be put off to a finer day. Ah! 
there she is, Madame Sélonge at her gar- 
den gate. She is back from the convent. 
Poor woman!” So great was the abbé’s 
desire to bring consolation to an anxious 
mother’s heart, that he sprang forward as 
glibly as a boy, calling out joyously, ‘She 
is found! Sheis safe! She is only chez 
le jeune Thibout gue voici —\ocked up in 
his house.” 

This startling communication did not, 
however, have at first the soothing effect 
he desired, and for a few moments there 
was a hurried and confused exchange of 
short remarks. 

Madame Sélonge, however, with femi- 
nine instinct took a series of brilliant leaps 
to a conclusion in a few minutes or so. 

“It is all clear to me,” she exclaimed. 
“What is done, is done. Of course, I 
must fetch her at once. And if you can 
keep silence, Monsieur Thibout, 1 dare 
say I can remedy everything. But you 
must help me. There are two chances in 
our favor,” she went on with a rapid, 
business-like air. “ One is, that Monsieur 
de la Grosniére may not yet be returned 
from Rouen, whither he went, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, this morning on some 
law business. If he is still absent, you 
must manage to get that letter back.” 

“ Get the letter back, madame!” cried 
Jean-Louis. 

“Certainly. Invent reasons, pay mon- 
ey, bribe the servants, tell lies ——” 

“Oh, madame! madame!” 

“ Pardon! mon pire. 1 forgot that you 
were there. Do not exasperate me, Mon- 
sieur Thibout. You have dragged my in- 
nocent child into this difficulty, now drag 
ber out of it. Put that letter, unopened, 
into my hands, and I will make a wedding 
present to your wife, when you marry one, 
of five hundred francs. What do I say? 
Six hundred, even seven, eight hundred 
— my gratitude will go quite as far.” 

“But, madame, supposing that Mon- 
sieur de la Grosniére should have read 
the letter?” 

“Don’t stand here supposing things. 
Take this money, you may wantit. Don’t 
spare it, and now —run!” 

“Very well,” said he, setting his capa 
trifle more firmly on his head. “Ifit’sa 
question of running, I am the man.” 

He did run. 

In a village, if one meets any one at all, 
it is sure, of course, to be some one one 
knows. And more frequently than not, 
some one one does not want to meet. 
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If there could be a time when Jean- 
Louis would rather not meet Marjolaine, 
this was the time. And it was precisely 
Marjolaine whom he met, a little way out 
of the village. ‘That is, he ran against 
her, for she came rather suddenly and 
quickly round the corner of a road at right 
angles to the one along which he was 
rushing, and he very nearly knocked her 
down. And how can one very nearly 
knock down the beloved of one’s heart, 
and continue one’s wild career without 
apology? 

They had met with a crash. At first, 
so suddenly had they come into collision, 
that he had not time to recognize her be- 
fore with much presence of mind he had 
caught the obstruction, whatever it was, 
in his arms and had swung round with it, 
which probably saved both of them a fall. 

Then he found that the soft, yielding 
creature was his own Marjolaine, and with 
further admirable presence of mind, he 
had instantly repeated the performance of 
pressing her to his heart, and moreover 
he had stooped a little and had given her 
a great many haphazard kisses. 

** How dare you!” cried she struggling. 

“ Marjolaine!” cried he aghast. 

**] will not be kissed in the streets in 
that way!” 

“Tn the streets!” 

“Well, in the fields, in the lanes, in the 
granary, in the wine cellar! I will not be 
kissed anywhere like that!” 

“ But my angel, my little cabbage, what 
do you mean? Perhaps I was a little 
violent. But I am in such a hurry, Mar- 
jolaine! Marjolaine! Oh / mon Dieu!” 
cried the poor young fellow, ‘don’t look 
at me like that. And when 1 am in such 
a hurry too. You saw how I was run- 
ning? You are not angry, really, because 
I kissed you, Aetzz? This is something 
new. Are we not going to belong entirely 
to each other very soon?” 

‘*No! we are not.” 

“ Marjolaine!” 

“Bah! I have done with you.” 

This was too much, 

“ Listen to me,” he cried hotly. “ Play 
the coquette as much as you like, but tell 
me why. Oh, yes, 1 am ina great hurry, 
but nevertheless | am not going to let 
you make such a complete fool of me as 
this! Sotell me. What have I done?” 

“ Let me go.” 

“T won’t. Well?” 

“IT am not your slave, Jean-Louis! ” 

“ But you are my wife — presque /” 

“Oh, I know that means the same 
thing!” 


“Goodness of God! Is this my little 
tender Marjolaine?” 

“No. It is not your Marjolaine at all! 
It has all been a mistake. I never cared 
for you. And now! hate you, with your 
stupid eyes staring like that, and your 
big, dirty hands. You have been in the 
fields all day grubbing potatoes, and you 
dare to touch me, and you look so hot. 
Go away! Leave me alone!” 

She hardly knew what she was saying; 
she was in such a ferment of rage. 

“Yes, my hands — my hands are cer- 
tainly dirty,” said he humbly. He 
stretched them out and contemplated 
them. “But I have not been grubbing 
potatoes.” It was not a pathetic answer 
as far as words go, but his voice was un- 
steady, and her heart smote her. 

“Perhaps — perhaps,” she said, red- 
dening very much, “she does not mind 
those things?” 

“She?” cried he, infinitely puzzled. 
Then suddenly, “Ah! Now I have it!” 

“Ah!” cried the young girl passion- 
ately. ‘“ Now you have it! Now you see 
that you are found out. Great blunderer! 
You thought that I should not know about 
her, and her frizzy curls, and her painted 
eyes, and I dare say you take it all for 
real, Very well. Let it be real. I care 
not one single sou! I hope you had a 
very pleasant hour together up at the 
farm. Grand bien vous fasse! But, of 
course, what I say to it all, is — bah!” 

His looks of absolute delight took her 
so much aback, that although she got out 
her “bah!” with good effect, she could 
say no more, but stood still with flaming 
cheeks, and large, wide-open eyes full of 
angry tears, until he, for the third time, 
gathered her up in a pleasing bundle, and 
kissed her as violently as before. 

“This is worth gold!” he murmured. 
“Marjolaine is—jealous! I am the hap- 
piest man in the whole world. My 
beloved — my little wife (fresgue) — is 
jealous! Now I have one or two words 
to say to you, mademoiselle, and then I 
must run for my life. Don’t struggle, 
because you only waste time —and lose 
your dignity. These are the words —I 
adore you! But to punish you for your 
wickedness, that is all ] mean to say just 
now. Lay this well to your heart, you 
little fiend!—I adore you, détement / 
Good-bye!” 

And once more he was off, shaking with 
joyous laughter. 

“ How am I to think that!” cried the 
young girl as he retreated. She stood 
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“Everybody saw her! And I con- 
sider that everything is finished between 
us!” 

But in the village it was quite another 
thing, and she was loyalty itself. 

“Do not bring your stupid stories to 
me about my Jean-Louis. What do I care 
what old Pierre or young Pierre say? or 
what old Frangoise saw? I should be 
very much ashamed of myself if I had any 
doubts of my Jean-Louis. Besides, 1 am 
not so impertinent as to make questions 
to him. I suppose he knows what he has 
todo?” 

And yet — by-and-by she stole into the 
church, and, with much convulsive sob- 
bing, offered the remnants of a perhaps 
too absorbingly worldly love, to Notre 
Dame de Varenne. 

Jean-Louis was everything to her. If 
she were not everything to him—why 
then 





As for Jean-Louis, the excitement of 
this little interview sent him faster over 
the ground than any zeal for the preserva- 
tion of Mademoiselle Sélonge’s reputation 
could possibly have done. He had had 
of course some definite idea that it be- 
hoved him to get to the chateau as quickly 
as he could, and he had not spared his 
legs. But his mind!—his mind had been 
devoted to thoughts of Marjolaine, and he 
now found himself beneath the very walls 
of the chateau without having come to the 
slightest conclusion as to how he should 
next proceed. It was clear that the letter 
must have been delivered. He had over- 
taken nothing resembling any Louise 
Lambart whatever. If Monsieur de la 
Grosniére was at home, he had doubtless 
read the letter, — and, ma foi! tant fis / 
But he might not have returned as yet 
from Rouen. There were late trains as 
far as Oudans — and, besides that, it was 
a well-known habit of his to ride at this 
time of day, in the warmer months. In 
that case, there might be a very good 
chance of getting at the letter. 

Anyhow, nothing was to be gained by 
merely standing outside the chateau and 
supposing things. 

“En avant, mon garcon!/” cried he 
aloud, to give himself courage as it were, 
and boldly went round to the back en- 
trance. The door was open, and at the 
end of a long stone passage he found an- 
other door also wide open. It led into a 
large room where a great many servants 
were eating their evening meal. Jean- 


Louis put on a harmless expression, doffed 
his cap, nodded pleasantly, and said in a 
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harmless tone of voice: “ Monsieur le 
Comte?” 

* Out,” said one man. 

“Very well. I suppose I can wait?” 

“Certainly. Sit down.  By-the-way 
though, who are you? and what do you 
want?” 

“Jean-Louis Thibout. From the old 
farm beyond Varenne. The new man!” 

* Oh! and what do you want with mon- 
sieur?” 

“I come, by appointment, about his 
canaries.” 

“ His canaries? He hasn’t any!” 

“T understood him to say — his cana- 
ries,” said Jean Louis, looking puzzled. 

“ Thrushes, you mean?” 

“Ah! to be sure, thrushes!” Jean- 
Louis’s far-seeing eyes had observed a 
couple of large cages hanging outside one 
of the ground-floor chateau windows — 
where presumably Monsieur de la Gros- 
niére’s particular rooms would be. 

“ And what does he want you to do to 


his thrushes — the wretches!” 


“I have a system, by which the beauty 
of the song remains, and the — the loud- 
ness — disappears. I make them follow 
a régime.” 

‘Good Heavens!” cried the assembly 
in chorus. 

“So that they don’t disturb one, per- 
haps, in the morning at four or five o’clock, 
with their infernal morning hymn?” in- 
quired the cook eagerly, whose room hap- 
pened to be in a straight line above the 
cages. 

* Precisely.” 

“It is immense! 
heard of the system.” 

“ Possibly. It is Japanese. Well then, 
now you know all about me, can I go up- 
stairs? Perhaps monsieur will show me 
the way?” said Jean-Louis, and he turned 
to a small, rather dissipated-looking young 
fellow, who had been regarding him with 
an expression of amused distrust. 

“Sylvain —be good enough to take 
Monsieur — Monsieur — Thibout ? — to 
be sure! Be good enough to take Mon- 
sieur Thibout up-stairs with you, will 
you? Madame Roland —this is the 
fourth time I have begged for another 
slice of veal. One wants peace at one’s 
meals !” 

“Faites excuse,’ said Jean-Louis po- 
litely, “it is only that I am so anxious to 
give the birds their first pill to-night.” 

There was a chorus of “Their first 
pill?” 

Jean-Louis smiled, but shook his head. 

“Very small pills — but I must not say 


Epatant! I never 





any more, because I have a partner in the 
secret.” 

When he was on his way up-stairs, he 
gave a loud “Ouf/” of relief. Madame 
Sélonge could not have wished for more 
successful lying so far. But the small 
and dissipated-looking Sylvain was not to 
be taken in. 

“ This child,” said he, touching his own 
breast, “is from Paris.” 

“He looks like it,” remarked Jean- 
Louis with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“The thing is, does this child —from 
Paris ! — desire to earn — well! let us say 
— five francs?” 

“It depends, mon campagnard. How 
often? Twenty or thirty times a day — 
yes? But only once, a foi / the busi- 
ness must be very light, to make it worth 
his while.” 

** Well —the fact is, I wrote a letter to 
your master that I would give, let us say, 
six francs to recall. It was brought by 
hand — by a woman.” 

“It has arrived!” 

“ Well, what do you say?” 

“ Not to be done at the price.” 

“ Ten francs.” 

“ Bah!” 

“Twelve or fifteen, ezz ?” 

“Pooh! Do you count my sentiments 
of honor as nothing?” 

“ Animal/ 1 count them at five francs 
more. We will say twenty in all!” 

“Oh! and at what do you count the 
loss of my situation and my outraged feel- 
ings, if I am found out?” 

“Oh! In that case I will take you on 
my farm as cow-boy.” 

* Paysan /” 

“Valet de chambre /” 

These remarks were uttered more in a 
spirit of pleasant rivalry then in anger. 
There was a silence but it was not a pain- 
ful one. 

*T will tell you what I will do,” said 
the child of Paris after awhile. “I will 
not be a party to any nefarious proceed- 
ing. Use your own wits. I will look 
another way. I will, for instance, be 
occupied with my shoestring, for fifty 
francs.” 

“You will not oniy look, you will have 
the extreme amiability to de another way 
for fifty francs. Without that, rien de 
Sait, mon brave!” 

“Very well; money down, and I am 
gone!” 
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“Which room?” Jean-Louis still held 
the three gold pieces in his hand. 

“ He fancies he is at market, bargaining 
for a last year’s cauliflower! That corri- 
dor to the right — the third room.” 

“ When do you expect him back ?” 

“ When we see him.” 

“ He might have let himself in at some 
side door, eh, with a little key?” 

“He might. But then he would have 
rung a little bell for his little dinner.” 

“There are your fifty francs.” 

‘‘There’s your corridor. You will not 
of course disarrange — anything else?” 

“Do I look like a thief? /yreluguet/” 

“Who said you did? Bzutor/” 

And they separated. 

The third room along the corridor was 
some distance. This usually honorable 
young man opened the door of it with 
diffidence, put in his head and saw no 
one, went in, shut the door behind him, 
and was straightway sent by his innate 
horror of deception into a fever heat. 
Still, he remembered that he labored ina 
good cause. The honor of a young girl, 
the despair of a mother, the triumph of 
proving his innocence to Marjolaine, per- 
haps the notion of six or seven hundred 
francs, were all powerful reasons why he 
should persevere. Yes, he must get that 
letter for Madame Sélonge — after he had 
shown it to Marjolaine, and had enjoyed 
her confusion and remorse. He looked 
around him — thought he heard a rustling 
sound — started, and listened. Complete 
silence. To the left of him a cabinet with 
a looking-glass. To the right, a fireplace, 
armchairs, and a large folding screen. 
Further on another door, evidently com- 
municating with the fourth room in the 
corridor. Opposite him the windows; 
and, between them, a small table whereon 
were letters ! 

He took several hurried steps, and was 
sure he heard a smothered exclamation — 
listened once more, bathed in perspiration 
—and finally darted across the room and 
pounced upon the very letter. There was 
the same delicate handwriting, the same 
rough English note-paper, the same mys- 
terious red monogram that might mean 
anything one liked to fancy, but the ad- 
dress was Monsieur le Comte de la Gros- 
niére instead of Mademoiselle Louise 
Lambart. 

He seized it forthwith, and gazing tri- 
umphantly at it, began his retreat. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE POETIC IMAGINATION. 
** Forms more real than living man, 


Nurslings of immortality.” 
SHELLEY. 


PHYSIOLOGISTS would, I suppose, tell 
us that imagination is a reflex action of 
the brain, a definition more concise than 
helpful. It is to the psychologists that 
we shall more naturally look for assist- 
ance on this subject. According to the 
most recent English work on the subject, 
Mr. Sully’s “Outlines of Psychology,” 
imagination is the picturing of objects 
and events in what are called images. 
If, he says, the images are exact copies 
of past impressions, the process is called 
reproductive imagination, or memory. If, 
on the other hand, the images are modifi- 
cations or transformations of past impres- 
sions, the process is marked off as pro- 
ductive or constructive imagination. This 
latter process, Mr. Sully points out, an- 
swers roughly to the popular term imag- 
ination. But, as he says, this kind of 
imagination not only transforms or ideal- 
izes past impressions, it also works them 
up into new imaginative products. Fur- 
ther, he might have added, imagination is 
interpretative; it interprets the facts of 
the world of sense, or, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, it explains “the moral property 
and scope of things.” 

If, then, we take into account these 
three functions of the imagination, shall 
we not pronounce that there is after all 
more similarity than dissimilarity between 
the memory and the imagination? Shall 
we not say that memory is concerned with 
what is old, imagination with what is new; 
that memory is reproductive, imagination 
productive; that memory is imitative, im- 
agination original? Allowing then for the 
obvious metaphor in the use of the word 
seeing, may we not accept James Hinton’s 
definition of imagination as “the power 
of seeing the unseen”? 

It should here be noticed that formerly 
the word fancy was used to denote what 
we now term imagination. Thus Milton 
speaks of Shakespeare as ‘ fancy’s child.” 
It was Coleridge who first distinguished 
between fancy and imagination, and, 
though the distinction is not considered 
of any account by modern psychologists, 
itis, I believe, a real one. Coleridge de- 
fined fancy as “ a mode of memory eman- 
cipated from the order of time and space; 
and blended with and modified by that 
empirical phenomenon of the will, which 
we express by the word choice;” and 


he pointed out that “equally with the 
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ordinary memory it must receive all its 
materials ready made from the law of 
association.” The term imagination he 
reserved for the creative faculty, but un- 
fortunately the full and complete account 
of its powers which he intended one day 
to write, remained one of the many pro}- 
ects which he never put into execution, 
In the few but pregnant hints, however, 
which he has left us on the subject, he 
especially insists on the unity of the im- 
agination, coining for it the epithet esem- 
plastic (ei¢ év mAarrewv, z.¢., to shape into 
one) and saying that it sees 2/ p7u 72 uno. 
The same idea is carefully worked out by 
Mr. Ruskin in his account of the imagi- 
nation in ** Modern Painters,” where he 
points out with great appositeness of 
illustration the difference between mere 
composition, or patchwork, and true im- 
aginative production. Indeed, one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of what may 
be called the transcendental theory of the 
imagination is the immeasurable distance 
that separates the patchwork of an infe- 
rior artist from the seamless garment 
woven by a master’shand. So immeasur- 
able is it that it is impossible to accept the 
explanation that the secret of true imagi- 
native work consists merely in modifying 
and piecing together past impressions so 
rapidly and so deftly that we cannot detect 
the join. 

“ All imaginative activity,” truly says 
Mr. Sully, “involves an element of feel- 
ing.” Love, pity, horror, joy, indigna- 
tion, all serve to kindle the imagination. 
But the emotions which beat in closest 
unison with it are the zsthetic emotions, 
that group of nameless and mysterious 
feelings which are generated by the pres- 
ence of beauty. Seeing, then, that the 
true characteristic of the imagination is 
its creative and life-giving power, and that 
it has an intimate relation with the es- 
thetic emotions, it is not surprising that it 
should be especially the art-facuity, the 
faculty which comes into plays in the pro- 
duction of all works of art. The sculptor 
must be able to model, the painter to draw 
and to color, the architect to build, the mu- 
sician must be a master of melody and har- 
mony, the poet of language and rhythm; 
but all alike must have imagination. 

Take, for instance, one of those Dutch 
pictures, for which Mr. Ruskin has such 
contempt and George Eliot such sym- 
pathy. The exclusive worshipper of high 
art condemns it at once as wholly devoid 
of imagination. But let us try the picture 
by a simple test. Let us set ten painters 
down to paint a study from the life of an 
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old woman scraping carrots. What will 
be the result? For certain, no two of their 
pictures will be exactly alike. Each 
painter will have added something new, 
something which to the eye of the ordinary 
observer did not appear in the actual 
scene; and this addition, this idealization, 
as we should call it, will have come from 
the painter’s imagination. 

We speak of imagination as the ideal- 
izing faculty; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that to idealize necessarily means to 
make beautiful. Idealization consists 
rather in throwing into relief the charac- 
teristic parts of an object, and discarding 
unimportant details; in short, in present- 
ing an idea of the object to the mind which 
by virtue of this rearrangement makes a 
deeper and more lasting impression ; and 
for this reason that artistic truth has been 
substituted for scientific truth, life for 
death. 

Not only is imagination necessary for 
the production of a work of art, but it is 
also necessary for the understanding of 
it. The conception which is born of imag 
ination can only be apprehended by imagi- 
nation. Hegel indeed makes a distinction 
between the active or productive imagina- 
tion of the artist, and the passive or recep- 
tive imagination of the beholder of a work 
of art, and calls them by different names ; 
but in reality the difference between them 
is one of degree and not one of kind. 
The impression which is made upon the 
beholder of a work of art, though doubt- 
Jess far less intense, is no doubt similar in 
kind to that which the artist himself had 
when he conceived it. 

It must be admitted that the law that 
imagination is necessary to the production 
of a work of art does not apply so strictly 
to poetry as to the other fine arts, and 
for this reason, that poetry stands on a 
somewhat different footing from other 
arts. It is, so to speak, less strictly an 
art. In the first place, not only, as is the 
case with other time arts, such as music, 
is the impression which it makes upon the 
imagination spread over a period of time 
instead of being almost instantaneous, as 
it is in a space art like painting, but it is 
not always even continuous. When Ed- 
gar Poe declared that a poem which could 
not be read through at a single sitting 
was an anomaly, thus excluding the Iliad 
and other epics from the category of 


poetry, he was only following out to its | | templative. 





him to be wrong. The explanation is that 
poetry is not a pure art. 

Secondly, there is this vital distinction 
between poetry and the other fine arts, 
They are addressed immediately to the 
senses, and through the senses to the 
emotions and the imagination ; but poetry, 
though it is in some measure addressed to 
the ear and so far partakes of the nature 
of music, is chiefly and primarily ad- 
dressed to the intellect — for language im- 
plies intellect to understand it — and 
through the intellect to the emotions and 
the imagination. 

There follow from these special charac- 
teristics of poetry two notable results. 
First, the impression made upon the imag- 
ination by a poem being often spread over 
a considerable space of time, which may 
not even be continuous, we can dispense 
with imaginative treatment in some parts 
of a poem, and we do not necessarily con- 
demn a whole poem because it contains 
some unimaginative passages. Secondly, 
poetry not being addressed primarily to 
the senses, there is a marked difference 
between the function of the imagination in 
poetry and its function in a sensuous art 
like painting. In both arts alike it is the 
function of the imagination to represent 
both the visible and the invisible world, 
both the sensuous object and the inward 
spiritual meaning of that object; but in 
painting the sensuous object is directly 
presented, while the spiritual idea can 
only be suggested ; in poetry, on the other 
hand, it is the object itself which can 
only be suggested, it is the spiritual idea 
which receives direct presentment. 

It is most important that poets and 
painters should bear in mind this distinc- 
tion. To paint pictures vague in outline 


| and blurred in color under the impression 


that they thus become spiritual, is as fool- 
ish as to write poems full of detailed and 
matter-of-fact descriptions of material ob- 
jects in order to make them sensuous. It 
is quite true that painting should be spir- 
itual, it is equally true that poetry should 
be sensuous; but this must be effected 
by the method proper to each art, not by 
confusing their two methods. 

It will be remembered that in those 
noble chapters of * Modern Painters ” in 
which Mr. Ruskin treats of the imagina- 
tion he ciassifies its powers under three 
heads, associative, penetrative, and con- 
By associative imagination 
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ently, merely a form of this, which I pre- 
fer to call by the more ordinary term 
constructive. On the other hand, a fac- 
ulty of the imagination which Mr. Ruskin 
has omitted in this classification is the 
idealizing faculty. I would therefore pro- 
pose to substitute for Mr. Ruskin’s ter 
minology the terms constructive, idealiz- 
ing, and penetrative, as expressing the 
various powers of the imagination. 

Let us consider now what is the part 
played by the imagination in the genesis 
of apoem. First, itis to the imagination 
that the first conception of every true 
poem is due. Some external object, 
either animate or inanimate, either a face 
or a landscape, sends a rush of emotion 
to the poet’s soul and kindles his imagi- 
nation. What Turgénieff says of himself 
is probably true of most great poets and 
novelists, that they never start from the 
idea but always from the object. The 
imagination being thus called into life ex- 
ercises its powers by an instantaneous 
and involuntary process. It transports 
the poet from the world of sense to the 
spiritual world beyond; it reveals to him 
as ina vision the inward meaning of the 
sensuous fact which has aroused his emo- 
tions, while in one and the same moment 
the vision is embodied in the form of a 
poem, the general idea of which, along 
with the rhythmical movement, flashes 
upon the poet instantaneously. Then fol- 
lows the “accomplishment of verse,” the 
filling up the details of the poet’s design, 
in order to communicate his vision to 
those denser intelligences which lack the 
“divine faculty.” With the true poet, to 
borrow the words used by Monro of Ca- 
tullus, “there is no putting together of 
pieces of mosaic; with him the completed 
thought follows at once upon the emotion, 
and the consummate form and expression 
rush to embody this thought forever.” 

Of course it is only short poems that 
require, as it were, but a single draught 
of inspiration from the imagination for 
their production. In longer poems the 
poet must be constantly calling upon his 
imagination for fresh efforts. But he 
must call upon it as a master, and he 
must never lose sight of the original im- 
pulse which gave birth to his work, of 
the guiding idea which ought to be the 
central point of his poem. The reason 
why so many poets who excel in short 
poems fail when they try a longer flight is 
that they have not sufficient power of 
mental concentration to keep their imag- 
ination steadily fixed on one point. They 
follow it instead of guiding it, and it some- 
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times leads them into grievous quagmires. 
The imagination is partly an active and 
partly a passive faculty. Visions often 
come to us without any effort of our own; 
it is only the supreme artist, the really 
great man, who can control his visions. 

The intensity and the quality of the 
imagination in a poem will vary according 
to the nature of the poet’s genius and the 
special mood engendered in him by the 
motive of the poem; the character of the 
imagination will determine that of the 
poem, Thus, if the imagination be di- 
rected chiefly towards the human passions 
and the infinite variations of them which 
make up individual human character, the 
result will be a drama, or at least a dra- 
matic poem. If on the other hand it is 
rather on the actions than on the passions 
of men, rather on human nature in its 
broad outlines than on the characteristics 
which mark off one human being from 
another, that the imagination loves to 
dwell, we shall have a narrative, possibly 
an epic, poem. If the imagination is 
strongly emotional the result will be a 
lyric; if it suggest a train of thought 
rather than of images it will produce an 
elegy. 

Even from the two kinds of poetry 
which are rightly accounted the lowest, 
inasmuch as their aims are only in a small 
measure artistic, namely satire and didac- 
tic poetry, imagination is by no means 
absent. There is imagination in the de- 
scriptions of persons, and in the pictures 
of social life which satire, not wholly un- 
mindful of her early Italian home, sets up 
as a mark for her arrows; there is imag- 
ination in the images and metaphors, and 
in the concentrated and pregnant language 
by which a didactic poem like the “ Es- 
say on Man” seeks to render its reason- 
ing more pointed and impressive. 

The images evoked by the constructive 
imagination are of two kinds. They are 
either complex images representing some 
new combination of actually existing ob- 
jects, or they are simple images of wholly 
new objects, of objects which have no 
existence in the world of sense. The for- 
mer class of images only require a some- 
what low degree of imagination for their 
production, and ordinary persons, who are 
neither novelists nor poets, have frequent 
experiences of them. They supply what 
are Called the scenes or situations of fic- 
tion, in which some new and ideal combi- 
nation either of man or nature, or of both 
|together, is presented, and which form 
| the framework for all narrative and dra- 
matic poetry, as well as for all novels. 
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The most obvious instance of the sec- 
ond class of images are what are called 
imaginary creatures, such as Milton’s Sa- 
tan, Ariosto’s Hippogriff, Dante’s Nim- 
rod, Shakespeare’s Ariel. But what are 
we to say of those far higher creations, 
the human beings who live only in the 
world of fiction? Are they due to the 
constructive power of the imagination, or 
to its idealizing power, or to its penetra- 
tive power? 

It may at once be granted that all ficti- 
tious characters which are drawn from 
existing persons must be ascribed to the 
idealizing imagination. But I believe that 
the majority of characters in fiction, and 
certainly all the greatest characters, are 
purely ideal representations and not por- 
traits. Although some living person may 
have first suggested them, they are evolved 
by the imagination without any further 
reference to that person. A great many 
characters for instance in Alphonse Dau- 
det’s novels are said to be portraits; but 
they have been claimed as such by rea- 
son, not of any essential property of like- 
ness, but of certain details of position and 
circumstances. Whether Numa Roumes- 
tan stands for Gambetta, or the Duc de 
Mora for the Duc de Morny or not, there 
can be no doubt that both Numa and 
Mora are absolutely new creations. 

If then the characters of fiction are 
creations and not representations, they 
must, as far as regards the first concep- 
tion of them, be ascribed to the construc- 
tive power of the imagination. But their 
evolution is surely due to its penetrative 
power. To evolve a great character of 
fiction requires a deep knowledge of the 
human heart, and so much of that knowl- 
edge as proceeds from intuition and not 
from actual experience can only come 
from the imagination as a _penetrative 
faculty. Itis penetrative imagination that 
inspires the dramatist with those touches 
that reveal a whole world of passion at a 
flash ; such touches as those cited by Mr. 
Ruskin, the “He has no children” of 
Macduff; the “ My gracious silence hail!” 
of Coriolanus; the “* Quel giorno piu non 
vi leggemeno avanti” of Francesca, or 
that wonderful passage in “ Lear,” won- 
derful in its simplicity — 

Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


This intensity and energy of concentra- 
tion are unfailing signs of penetrative 
imagination, the imagination which pierces 
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| right to the heart of things, seizes hold of 
their most characteristic and life-giving 
quality, and reveals it in language as sim- 
ple as it is pregnant. 

What a picture of perfect beauty we 
have in these lines from “ Christabel” — 


Her gentle limbs she did undress 
And lay down in her loveliness, 


What intense imagination in the follow- 
ing from Keats — 


Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien, 


Or in this from Wordsworth’s “ Yew- 
Trees ” 


Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane. 


Or as an instance of a somewhat more 
elaborate, but still intensely imaginative, 
description we have Shelley’s — 


And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 

Which has, from unimaginable years, 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over a gulf, and with the agony 

With which it clings seems slowly coming 
down ; 

Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 

Clings to the ways of life; yet clinging leans, 

And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 

In which it fears to fall. Beneath this crag, 

Huge as despair, etc. 


Or Milton’s description of Satan, the sub- 
limest portrait ever painted in words — 


He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, 

Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel ; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched; and 

care 

Sat on his faded cheek ; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge. 


There are some lyrics which exhibit in 
the highest degree this penetrative faculty 
of the imagination, concentrating them- 
selves on some object of nature, and re- 
vealing in one luminous flash of song the 
secret of its spiritual life. Such are 
Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils,’ “To the 
| Cuckoo,” and “To a Skylark;” Her- 
|rick’s “To Blossoms;” Goethe’s “ Auf 
| allen Gipfeln.” But on the whole this in- 
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tensity of imagination is to be found more 
often in sonnets than in those poems to 
which the name of lyric is generally re- 
stricted. The very form of the sonnet, its 
forced concentration, its division into two 
parts, its sober but stately rhythm, makes 
it an admirable instrument for the purpose 
of calling up before the mind the twin 
image of a sensuous object and a spiritual 
idea. Wordsworth’s sonnets especially 
are characterized by this high imaginative 
power, and of his sonnets there is no 
finer example than the well-known one 
“ Upon Westminster Bridge.” 


Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his gilt splendor valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

In the great majority of lyrical poems 
which deal with some external object, and 
not with the poet’s own passion, the poet 
plays round his subject rather than pene- 
trates it, contemplates it rather than in- 
terprets it. Thus sometimes his imag- 
ination, instead of remaining concentrated 
on the object which has inspired the poem, 
flies off to fresh images, and so becomes 
creative instead of penetrative. This is 
what Mr. Ruskin means when he speaks 
of the imagination in its contemplative 
mood. We have a good instance of it in 
those beautiful lines from Keats’s * The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” where the soul of the 
sleeping maiden is said to be 


Clasped like a missal, where swart Paynims 
pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 
Here the poet, after describing the soul as 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain, 


—a touch of really penetrative imagina- 
tion —is, as it were, distracted by fresh 
images; first, that of a missal clasped 
tight for safety in a land of pagans, and 
then that of a rosebud. 

Sometimes the imagination gives place 
fora time to fancy, and then instead of 
images which have an essential likeness 
to the object which is being described, we 
get images which have only somé external 
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| and accidental likeness. There is no bet- 
ter example of the difference between 
fancy and imagination than that instanced 
by Mr. Ruskin, Wordsworth’s poem, ‘* To 
the Daisy” —the one beginning, “ With 
little here to do or see.” Here the flower 
is compared successively to a “nun de- 
mure,” a “sprightly maiden,” a “ queen 
in crown of rubies drest,” a “ starveling in 
a scanty vest,” a “ little cyclops,” a “ silver 
shield with boss of gold,” and a “star;” 
and the poet himself notes the ephemeral 
character of these images, which start 
up one after the other at the bidding of 
fancy — 


That thought comes next — and instantly 
The freak is over. 


At last his mind ceases from wandering, 
cleaves to the flower itself with intensity 
of gaze, and illumines it with true pene- 
trative imagination. 


Sweet flower! for by that name at last 

When all my reveries are past 

I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature ! 

That breath’st with me in sun and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 

My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature ! 


Defective imagination in lyrical poems 
is also due to the poet’s vision being 
dimmed by the shadow of his own per- 
sonal joys and sorrows. Instead of pro- 
jecting himself by the force of sympathy 
into the external world, whether of man 
or nature, he makes it sympathize with 
him. Consequently, though he gives us 
a faithful representation of his own feel- 
ings, the image that he presents of the 
external world is blurred and misty. It 
is the great weakness of Byron, as an 
imaginative poet, that his personal aspira- 
tions and regrets are continually passing 
across the field of his vision, and, as it 
were, distorting his imagination. Thus, 
even in the splendid description of the 
Lake of Geneva in the third canto of 
“Childe Harold,” passages of a really 
high order of imagination are interrupted 
by egoistic and commonplace outbursts, 
which go far to spoil that illusion which it 
is the business of all poetry to create. 
The same kind of defective imagination is 
shown in Byron’s often noticed incapacity 
to create real human beings, his attempts 
at creation being for the most part merely 
copies of himself. 

Shelley, who with a love even greater 
than that of Byron for the elemental forces 
of nature had an ear for her more hidden 
harmonies which was wholly wanting to 
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the other poet, shows a finer quality of 
imagination in his treatment of nature. 
But intensely penetrative though his im- 
agination sometimes is, it is on the whole 
less remarkable for intensity than for sen- 
sibility and productiveness. No poet’s 
emotions were more easily aroused, and 
no poet’s imagination was in such intimate 
sympathy with his emotions. In the pres- 
ence of nature to see with him was to feel, 
and to feel was toimagine. But his poetry 
for the most part rather charms us by the 
marvellous delicacy and variety of its im- 
ages than seizes hold of us by the force 
of its imaginative truth. It is not often 
that he attains to that luminous and con- 
centrated depth of imagination which dis- 
tinguishes “ The Cenci, ” and “ Adonais.” 
His poem “ To a Skylark ” is probably far 
better known than Wordsworth’s poem on 
the same subject;* in splendor of color 
and movement it far surpasses its modest 
grey-toned ‘companion; but I question 
whether out of all its wealth of beautiful 
and subtle images there is one that shows 
such high imaginative power, such intense 
penetration, as the line which forms the 
climax of Wordsworth’s poem, — 


True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home. 


It is, of course, not enough fora poet to 
have a powerful imagination ; he must be 
able to embody his visions. ‘ Poetry is not 
imagination, but imagination shaped.” f 
The instruments at his command are two, 
language and rhythm, and it is his busi- 
ness to use these in such a way as to 
assist as much as possible the imagination 
of his readers in realizing his conceptions. 
In the first place then, his vocabulary 
should be as large as possible; the better 
the instrument, the easier it is to play on. 
But he must also know how to play on it; 
he must know how to vary his method 
with his theme; he must remember that 
when he is portraying great passion his 
language cannot be too simple — the death 
of Desdemona, the closing lines of “ The 
Cenci,” Heine’s and Catullus’s lyrics are 
models in their bare simplicity of lan- 
guage. He must alsoremember that when 
he wishes to call up before the mind of his 
readers some sensuous object, he must do 
this not by an accurate and detailed de- 


* T mean the one beginning — 
** Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky!” 
+t F. W. Robertson, in his lecture on the “ Influence 
of Poetry on the Working Classes,’ which, with his 
lecture on Wordsworth, I warmly commend to all those 
who are not already acquainted with them. 
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scription of that object, but by using some 
word or expression which, by the force of 
association, immediately suggests an im- 
aginative impression of that object. It 
has been truly said that the poet is a 
namer; that all language was in its origin 
poetry, and that prose is fossilized poetry. 
By which it is meant that, in the early 
stages of human society, things were 
named after their chief characteristic — 
were called by some symbolical name 
which not only served to mark them off 
from other things, but interpreted their 
properties and meaning. Thus, man is 
the thinker, the moon is the measurer, the 
sun is the begetter, the serpent is the 
creeper.* But in the process of time the 
meaning of these names has been for- 
gotten; they no longer appeal to the im- 
agination, they are fossil names. It is 
therefore the business of the poet to in- 
vent new names — names which do appeal 
to the imagination, which do reveal to us 
some new quality in the object named. 
The difference between false poets and 
true poets is that the false poet goes for 
his names to the poetical dictionary, the 
true poet finds them in his own breast. 
The names of the one, though they were 
living in the hands of their makers, are 
cold and dead; the names of the other 
breathe with a vital energy. It is only 
the real poet, the real maker of names, 
who can touch our imagination. 

The second instrument which the poet 
has at his disposal is rhythm. Its effects 
are far more subtle than those of lan- 
guage, and consequently far more difficult 
to analyze. But the intimate connection 
between rhythm and emotion has been 
pointed out by several writers, notably 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Not only does 
strong emotion find a natural expression 
in the rhythmical movement of language, 
but conversely the effect of rhythm is 
to excite emotion. It may therefore be 
reasonably inferred that the function of 
rhythm in poetry is to predispose the 
mind of the reader to emotional impulses, 
and thus make it more sensible to the in- 
fluence of imagination. Rhyme, of course, 
is merely a method of measuring rhythm, 
but it also serves to keep the reader’s 
mind concentrated, to produce that feel- 
ing of expectancy which is so effective in 
stimulating the imagination. The same 
purpose is served by the various forms of 
repetition used in poetry, from alliteration 


* Professor Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language, i., p. 434. 
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or the repetition of consonantal and vowel 
sounds, to the refrain or the repetition of 
a whole sentence. 

The art of using all these rhythmical 
effects so as to heighten the imaginative 
impression of a poem, to vary them “in 
correspondence with some transition in 
the nature of the imagery or passion,” as 
Coleridge says, is one of the poet’s most 
incommunicable secrets, and I for one 
shall not try to surprise it. I will only 
point to that supreme example of rhyth- 
mical effort in our language, Coleridge’s 
“Christabel.” How weird is the rhythm 
of these two lines ! — 


Is the night chilly and dark? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 


And how the effect of weirdness is sus- 
tained by the repetition at intervals of 
“The night is chill! ” and how the rhythm 
dances in the following ! — 


The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 


Such are the methods which the poet 
uses to bewitch our imagination, to draw 
us with him into that region of truth and 
beauty and love that lies beyond the 
senses’ ken. But we must meet him half- 
way. Our imagination must not be ut- 
terly dead, or his most potent efforts will 
fail toelicitaresponse. People are gifted 
with imagination in a very various degree, 
but every one can cultivate his imagina- 
tion, can make it more sensible to the 
calls of beauty and sympathy. People 
whose lives are shut in by sordid and 
commonplace surroundings have very lit- 
tle imagination, But the spark is there, it 
only wants fanning. By seeing great pic- 
tures, by reading good literature, whether 
it be poems or novels, above all by inter- 
course with nature, the imagination may 
certainly be stimulated. What is the aim 
of art for the people, and parks for the 
people, but that they may become more 
sensible to the influences of the spiritual 
world, that their lives may be made 
brighter by contact with theideal? But it 
is in the power of all of us, the educated 
and the uneducated alike, either to quicken 
or to deaden our imagination. Sympathy 
with our fellow-men, kigh aspirations, 
purity, unworldliness, these are the helps 
to the imagination. Selfishness, unbelief, 
sensuality, worldliness, these are the hin- 
drances; these are the chains which bind 
us to the earth, these are the clouds which 
hide from us the light of heaven. 

ARTHUR TILLEY, 
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I. 


I wENT to Alderthwaite for rest and 
change of scene. Perhaps the place was 
ill chosen, for I knewit to have been a 
favorite haunt of Wilfrid Gale’s. This 
very knowledge attracted me to the spot, 
when it ought to have driven me away ; 
for if I wanted a real mental change I 
should have gone to some retreat wholly 
unconnected with the memory of my 
friend. 

Wilfrid Gale had died young; weary, 
heart-sick, and disappointed. His ambi- 
tion had brought to him only humiliation, 
his talent had led him on to despair. He 
was a literary genius, undeveloped, but 
full of promise, and his hopes of early suc- 
cess had been withered by neglect, or 
nipped by cruel criticism. If he had been 
a strong man he might have faced the 
world’s indifference until it had changed 
to applause; but his health was delicate 
and his organization sensitive; and he 
may be said to have died of his last fail- 
ure, a failure which a little waiting might 
have turned to success. 

The story of his life was a sad one, and 
it seemed to his sister Alison a real trag- 
edy. In her eyes his genius seemed im- 
mense, his difficulties unprecedented. He 
had been her hero, his talents had been her 
glory, and his defeat brought to her the 
keenest disappointment. He was one of 
the immortals, and she the favored being 
destined to minister at his side, and shine 
in the reflected brightness of his success, 
So she had dreamed in happier days, be- 
fore she knew that her lot would be darker 
than this; that she was fated only to 
soothe his sorrows and to watch by him 
in the weary days of his paasing away. 

I had always believed in Wilfrid’s tal- 
ent and ultimate success, and I admired 
his sister a great deal. When he died I 
readily undertook the task of editing his 
works ; this was proposed to me by his 
publishers, and I carried it out with zeal 
and enjoyment. His writing was good, 
though somewhat immature, and the last 
of his books was full of an irregular but 
highly original power. He had accepted 
its defeat too soon. The literary world 
was still hesitating whether to forget it 
and let it pass by, to be stranded on a 
lonely shore forever; or to take it up with 
enthusiasm and to waft it down the tide 
of the generations in a whirlwind of ap- 
plause. The death of the author turned 
the scale; the work received immediate 
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and general attention ; my little introduc- 
tory “ Life of Wilfrid Gale ” was read with 
interest; there was a demand for acom- 
plete edition of his writings. He was de- 
clared to be among the immortals who had 
died young, leaving the world only a faint 
indication of their undoubted powers. 
His neglected productions were neatly 
bound in volumes suitable for a library of 
classical literature; some of his charac- 
ters were declared to be creations of such 
power that they could never be forgotten ; 
they must secure to their author a per- 
manent niche in the great temple of fame. 

Nothing else could have consoled Ali- 
son Gale so much for the death of her 
brother. His most earnest desire had 
been realized — though he might not know 
it — and his life had not been thrown away. 
She chose to believe that it was mainly 
through my instrumentality that “ justice ” 
had at-last been done to him. 

* They would not listen,” she said. “] 
knew if he could only get their attention 
once, all difficulty would be over. You 
have made them hear against their will, 
and now they can never forget, never be 
indifferent again.” 

Her gratitude was very pleasant to me, 
though I thought it overstrained. I had 
certainly spoken from a vantage ground 
which her brother had never reached. I 
was not a clever man myself, but I had 
the reputation of one, which was a more 
profitable thing. I belonged to a literary 
family. I had run in the grooves of pub- 
lication all my life. I wrote for critical 
papers, my name carried weight, and | was 
credited with more judgment than I pos- 
sessed. Perhaps I ad giaen my poor 
friend’s little bark the final shove that was 
wanted to get it off the shallows into the 
current of popularity; I stood at a good 
spot for making such pushes, and I was 
sometimes inclined to regret that I had no 
large venture of my own toembark. On 
this occasion | had put more strength than 
usual into the effort of launching; I had 
been moved by my friend’s death, inter- 
ested in his works, and excited by his sis- 
ter’s appeal to me to do my best. My 
nerves were overstrained, my identity 
seemed lost in that of Wilfrid Gale; I lived 
in the world-of his creations and could not 
get back into a wholesome atmosphere of 
cynical selfishness; his enthusiasm pos- 
sessed me; I was in one of those moods 
in which — if the exponents of fashionable 
modern Buddhism are right — the wander- 
ing earthly shell, the discarded mortal will 
of my dead friend, might easily have taken 
hold of me, and bent me to its service. 
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My poor friend’s will had never been a 
very strong‘one, however, never so strong 
as his genius, and something happened to 
me wholly different from this. 

I went down to Alderthwaite to have a 
quiet time, boating on the lake, and wan- 
dering on the moors. Alison Gale bade 
me good-bye with tears in her eyes; and 
I felt, as 1 pressed her hand and looked 
into her sad face, that she who had been 
the inspiration of my recent task might be 
willing soon to become its reward. The 
devotion she had lavished on her brother 
might be transferred at last to his best 
friend, as she persisted in calling me. 

This thought was a pleasant one, and I 
hoped to fill up idle moments at Alder- 
thwaite with happy day-dreams of my own. 
I intended to think of Alison and of my 
own future, and to have done for the 
present with Wilfrid and his melancholy 
fate. 

When I got down to the place I found 
that the inn at which my friend had usu- 
ally stayed was closed for repairs. I was 
obliged to take lodgings at a farmhouse 
on the shore of the lake. It was a tumble- 
down, picturesque place, which had once 
been the manor-house, and still held the 
proud name of Alderthwaite Hall. Two 
half-ruined towers rose at its corners, 
smothered in ivy, and one window only 
looked out on the lonely waters of the 
lake, with the unpeopled fells rising from 
its further shore. The farm people occu- 
pied some buildings at the back, with a 
cheerful view into their own stable yards 
and pigstyes. The east side of the house 
was reserved for lodgers, artists, fisher- 
men, and such eccentric creatures, who 
preferred scenery to comfort. It had a 
separate entrance, and was tolerabiy fur- 
nished. The great attractions of the 
place were the vicinity of the water and 
the use of the shabby boat. 

I fancied that 1 could be very comfort- 
able there for a couple of weeks; so I 
engaged rooms, sent for my traps, and 
established myself in the place. 

Before proceeding further I must ex- 
plain that 1 did not believe in ghosts, 
and had no connection with any psychical 
society. 1 was not on the look out for 
Spiritual experiences, and I believed that 
a healthy mind in a healthy body would 
enable any man to laugh at suggestions 
of the supernatural. 

Perhaps at this time my mind was zot 
in a healthy condition, and I became sub- 
ject to delusions, like some other unfortu- 
nate persons. In that case I have done 
| a grievous wrong toa friend whom I loved, 
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and wrecked my own life without any rea- 
son whatever. I am impelled to tell my 
story in the hope that, if it does not jus- 
tify my conduct, it will at least explain 
the terrible temptation in which I was 
unexpectedly placed. It may be also that 
some persons will take my own view of 
the case, and believe that I was impelled 
to put an end to much uomerited and use- 
less suffering, at the cost of trouble to 
myself and disappointment to the woman 
I loved. 

My first evening at Alderthwaite Hall 
was a pleasant one; the weather was fine, 
and I strolled out along the shore of the 
lake. Afterwards I returned to my room, 
and wrote a few letters. The room was 
comfortable and cheerful in the lamplight; 
the only thing that troubled me about it 
was a perplexing sense of familiarity, as 
if I had been in the place before, and had 
some sad association with it. This, of 
course, was impossible. 

The quietness of the place was agree- 
able to me in the irritated state of my 
nerves. The farmyard sounds had ceased ; 
the farm people were out of hearing at 
the other side of the building. There was 
a glimmer of moontight on the lake, and I 
had not drawn down the blind of my win- 
dow, so that I could see the still, shining 
water whenever I lifted my head from my 
paper. 

It was strange that this deep silence 
did not produce an impressicn of solitude. 
On the contrary I continually felt as if 
some one were sitting in the room watch- 
ing me. More than once I looked over 
my shoulder with a start to see who it 
was. Then I smiled at my own imagina- 
tion, which peopled this solitude with 
personages 

Nevertheless, the impression returned 
as soon as | had become absorbed in my 
work; I felt that a woman —a woman 
whom I knew quite well —sat in a chair 
behind me, watching with folded hands. 
The impression always grew upon me in 
an indirect sort of manner as my attention 
became more and more diverted to my 
work; when it had become sufficiently 
intense to be disturbing, and so to rouse 
me to think of it seriously, it vanished. 

There was nothing in the nature of ter- 
ror in this unusual sensation of a familiar 
presence when nobody was there. 1 had 
something of the same feeling in the pas- 
sages of the house, and when I went up 
to my bedroom, just as if the place were 
occupied by persons whom I knew quite 
well, and might expect to meet without 
any surprise on the landings or the stairs. 
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The closed doors which I passed on my 
way did not seem to me to be shut on 
empty rooms— persons who were not 
strangers lived behind them, and might 
come out and speak to me at any moment. 

This impression was not unpleasant, 
though I smiled at its unreality. I sup- 
posed that living in a crowd had made it 
impossible for me to realize all at once 
the fact of solitude, and the complete still- 
ness of deserted rooms. My imagination 
peopled them with beings full of life and 
business, going about in a silent manner 
something like my own. Once I had a 
fancy that I met a young girl on the stairs, 
who smiled at me as she passed. I! found 
myself smiling in return before I had time 
to consider the folly of it. Another time 
I thought a child’s laugh disturbed the 
air outside, but no child was near when I 
went to the door to look round. 

On the second evening I went for a 
row on the lake by moonlight. I kept 
near the shore, and I was coasting a 
promontory, where a great tree hid from 
me the tiny bay on the other side, when I] 
was startled by a faint cry beyond the 
darkness of the foliage. There seemed 
to be a shiver of the water, a shining of 
ripples in the moonlight, and then all was 
still again. When I rowed round the 
point, the little bay was quiet enough; 
there was no sign of any movement or 
any presence there. 

Nevertheless, as I made my way home 
again I was oppressed by the conscious- 
ness of something in the atmosphere more 
tragic and intense than usual; my mental 
feelings were analogous to those physical 
ones described by many when there is 
“thunder in the air.” Something remark- 
able was going to happen, nay, was hap- 
pening, just outside the range of my 
perceptions; I groped in the darkness, 
and had not the sense necessary to dis- 
cover what was going on around me. To 
all outward appearance the world was 
quiet, and at rest; to my uneasy conscious- 
ness it was full of a painful life which 
depressed without revealing itself to me. 

When my landlady brought my supper 
that night I took occasion to ask if the 
place had ever been haunted, but she re- 
pelled the idea with indignation, Noth. 
ing had ever happened there to make it 
haunted, she said. It had always beena 
well-to-do place, with well-to-do and well- 
behaved folks living there. I came to the 
conclusion that my own nerves were at 
fault, and that a period of rest and quiet 
would dissipate all unpleasant fancies. 
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writing a hand seemed to be laid on my 
shoulder. I turned quickly, and seemed 
to see a woman’s eyes fixed on me in the 
dimness behind. There was something 
commanding in the look, and the hand 
held me as if to compel attention. I 
roused myself to an attitude of repellent 
observation, and as I looked defiantly into 
the shadow the sensations faded away; 
there was no hand on my shoulder, there 
were no eyes in the dimness; yet, before 
they went, their look had seemed to change 
from passionate insisting to entreaty, re- 
proach, despair. 

I got up and walked about the room 
impatiently, determined to shake off my 
nervous weakness; something stopped me 
once, like a sob of disappointment, but 
when I listened, again there was silence. 

I moved the furniture; I looked into 
the cupboards; finally, I took my hat and 
went out. But from that time forward I 
was haunted not only by the conscious- 
ness of a life which moved unseen around 
me, but also by that of a reproachful per- 
sonality, which followed me sadly from 
hour to hour, and vainly strove to open 
some communication with me. 

I did not want the communication, for 
my part. I avoided it, and repelled it. 
It seemed to me the beginning of mad- 
ness, or of some knowledge too sad to be 
borne. When in my idler moments the 
consciousness grew upon me, and the look 
and the touch took more definite form, 
until it seemed as if they would blend at 
last into a voice which I must hear, then 
I roused myself defiantly, and said to the 
unknown presence, * You are not there; 
I do not believe in you; I will not see 
you,” and stared hard into the daylight or 
the darkness. 

With the sound of a little sigh, the 
breath of a hope gone out, the presence 
would cease to be, and I stood free fora 
time. 

In all these strange visitations, which 
grew more frequent and more defined, I 
I could not say that I ever heard, or saw, 
or fe/¢t any distinct thing; I was only con- 
scious through my brain, through my 
intelligence, as distinguished from my 
senses at the moment, that they were 
there to be heard, or felt, or seen. 

I knew that some one spoke, I felt cer- 
tain that some one looked at me, but it 
was with the consciousness with which 
we realize things told in clever books that 
I knew it. My senses had little to do 
with this experience; as soon as I roused 
myself to have full command over them, 
I became convinced that my impressions 





had no foundation in fact; they were 
woven out of my own vivid imagination 
and seemed real because my nerves were 
weak. 

This feeling of being continually fol- 
lowed by a presence which was sometimes 
reproachful and sometimes beseeching 
was, however, very unpleasant. The 
vague curiosity which I occasionally felt 
concerning the other visionary personali- 
ties which appeared to live round me was 
quelled by my instinctive resistance to the 
one who seemed to have some claim or to 
make some demand upon me. I felt at 
times as if an effort was being made to 
reach me in some way and to compel my 
conscious attention. There was some- 
thing I was to be made to know, some- 
thing I was to understard. 

I had ao desire to understand it. The 
only world with which I had, so far, had 
any personal acquaintance, contained a 
great deal of unpleasantness, and a large 
number of responsibilities. I did not wish 
to be introduced to another one, and to be 
entangled in its troubles. I felt sure, 
already, that it was full of troubles. If it 
was a real world I wished to have nothing 
to do with it; if, on the other hand, it was 
the creation of my ill-controlled fancy, this 
fancy must be resisted in the interest of 
my own sanity. 

As my health improved and I began to 
eat and to sleep well, and yet the strange 
impressions did not pass away, I resolved 
to leave Alderthwaite, and so to get rid of 
them. I announced my resolution to my 
landlady, without telling her my reason, 
and I began to pack up my things. But 
from the moment when I determined to 
go the struggle, if I may call it so, be- 
came more intense. I never felt alone; 
beseeching hands followed me, entreating 
voices spoke to me, angry eyes looked at 
me. What they asked I did not know; I 
only knew that I could not be rid of them 
however much I absorbed myself in ac- 
tivity. 

At last I was tired, and sat down to rest 
in my sitting-room. It was late in the 
evening; I had only a couple of letters to 
write, giving my change of address. The 
farm people had gone to bed early as 
usual, and most of the haunting images of 
the daytime had faded away with it. I 
was alone, yet not alone ; for one was with 
me, persistent, demanding, unwearied. 

I sat at the table and felt that, as be- 
fore, eyes watched me and waited, eyes 
that I could not see, but which strove to 
make me /ee/ their presence. Another 
will besides mine penetrated the gloom of 
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the place, and a resolve, strong with the 
strength of despair, seemed to struggle 
with my resolution to go away ignorant. 
The strength of this resolve, and the pain- 
fulness of it, impressed itself upon me 
ever more and more. It seemed to my- 
self that, at last, with a certain outbreak 
of impatience, I yielded to the demand 
made upon me, and turned round from 
the window with a look of inquiry in my 
eyes. 

At first I saw nothing unusual in the 
shadow of that corner where rested an 
apparently empty chair. But I knew that 
some one was there, and I felt that my 
momentary surrender had been accepted. 
Acertain power from the darkness seemed 
to reach me and hold my attention fixed; 
and then without any feeling of surprise | 
began to see that some one sat in the 
chair, and to meet the gleam of eager eyes 
fixed on me with intentness. I knew 
then that— whether madness or knowl- 
edge lay before me —it was too late to 
escape. My former experiences had been 
vague impressions; my present was one 
of deliberate, though unwilling, observa- 
tion. 

The eyes grew clearer and more lumi- 
nous, and the outlines of the face became 
more distinct. It was a dark and angry 
countenance, the face of a woman of thir- 
ty, handsome, but very unhappy. Her 
look was fixed upon me with something 
like acommand, yet it was not a command, 
it was rather a conscious and determined 
force ; she did not order me to surrender 
to her all my thoughts, she made me do 
it; she held me with the strength of a 
desperate resolve, as if aware of a reluc- 
tance on my part, of a desire to escape. 

As the features took distinctness the 
pale lips quivered, a flash of sombre tri- 
umph lightened the gloomy eyes. 

“At last!” she said, “at last! How 
long you have resisted !” 

Her voice came to me like a new con- 
sciousness, with which my hearing had 
little to do; it was a human voice, but 
with a tone and quality which I had never 
heard before. I did not attempt to speak 
in return; I waited to hear more. 

“ You knew, yet you would not know,’ 
she went on; “ you saw, but you would 
not believe. You have fought against my 
will and persisted in a blindness which 
would not be enlightened. But I could 
not give way. You were my only hope.” 
_ 1 was tormented by a sense of recogni- 
tion, which overcame my reluctance to 
acknowledge by any words this strange 
presence. To speak would add to the 
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power of this mysterious being, woman or 
spirit, who had taken form in the gloom, 
and — according to her own declaration 
— forced herself upon my consciousness ; 
but my wonder was stronger than my 
fear, and so I answered her. 

“Who are you? I seem to know you. 
Have | ever seen you before?” 

She smiled a sombre smile. 

“You know me. Who better? Have 
you not worked me up to fuller life, given 
to me a more vivid personality, a dis- 
tincter consciousness? Your friend, who 
made me, hardly knew me so well.” 

This was a strange answer; my head 
was throbbing with a heated confusion of 
ideas and images. The clue to the wom- 
an’s identity seemed only just out of my 
reach; she was familiar to me as an old 
friend; but when, where, and how could I 
have seen her before ? 

“ But for you,” she went on, “I might 
have died an easy death, an early death. 
He had little vital force to put into me. I 
should hardly have known or understood 
before the end came and I faded out of 
life, how I came to be, and what I was. I 
could not have resented the cruelty of him 
— and you.” 

“Of me!” I answered, in deeper won- 
der. “How can I have injured you— 
and when?” 

“Do you not understand yet?” she 
said. ‘ And there are the others, too.” 

“What others?” I demanded, with a 
feeling of growing chilliness and discom- 
fort. Could I be in a world of ghosts, of 
ghosts gone mad with trouble, who mis- 
took me for their injurer? I seemed to 
have wandered into a strange corner of 
spirit land, and to have at last learned to 
see the sights there, and hear the sounds ; 
but the land was a dismal one indeed. 

“Come with me and see,” she an- 
swered; and rising from the chair in 
which she had seemed to sit, she walked 
towards the door. 

I had no choice of action; the possibil- 
ity of resistance did not even occur to me. 
Her will was stronger than mine, and, 
when once she had overcome the prelimi- 
nary difficulty of my stupidity (a stupidity 
which had proved serviceable for once in 
delaying this unpleasant expertence), when 
she had forced upon me the consciousness 
of her presence, I was compelled to follow 
her and to receive the end of the revela- 
tion. 

She led me up the dark staircase to a 
little, unused bedroom. It had, at least 
since my residence in the house, been 
always empty before of any human pres- 
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ence. As the door opened before her 
now, I was conscious that some one was 
within. The woman with the dark eyes 
turned and watched the effect upon me of 
the scene she revealed. 

At first I was hardly aware what I 
saw; my hold on the spirit world seemed 
slight, its sights and sounds reached me 
with difficulty ; but as my guide kept her 
eyes fixed upon me, frowning with dis- 
pleasure at my perplexity, the whole scene 
grew into distinctness as she had done. 

A candle burned on the little table; 
beside it, on a low chair, sat a lovely girl 
with a little baby in her arms. She could 
hardly be twenty years old, but her face 
was wan, her large eyes bright with suf- 
fering. She was watching with anxiety a 
young man who paced up and down the 
room with an angry countenance. 

“T am sick of it all,” he said, “sick of 
you and the child, and the whole lot of it. 
I shall be off to the colonies and begin a 
new life. To-morrow will see the end of 
this one. You may go back to your 
friends.” 

“ George!” She rose to her feet with 
a cry of dismay. “They will not have 
me. I quarrelled with them all for your 
sake.” 

* More fool you!” 

“George!” she repeated, as she put 
the baby in the cradle and went forward 
to catch at his hand; “if you go, take me 
with you. I will go— anywhere.” 

“Didn’t I tell you I was sick of the 
sight of you?” he growled. 

“But, George, it is for the child,” she 
answered, with a catch of the breath. “I 
am sick, I am ill; I cannot work for him; 
if you leave us | shall die, and then — my 
little baby !” 

She held his hand passionately, and, 
partly through weariness, partly in terri- 
fied entreaty, she sank on her knees be- 
side him, arresting his impatient walk. 

“You ought to be precious glad to get 
rid of me,” he answered roughly; “ you 
can’t pretend to be fond of me yet.” 

“* No,” she said with passionate impru- 
dence, “I can’t; I know you too well. It 
is because of the child!” 

He snatched his hand from her in his 
sudden rage, and struck her a fierce blow 
on the forehead. With a low cry she fell 
to the ground, and lay there sobbing pain- 
fully. 

I stood in my place dumb with horror 
and indignation; but my guide aroused 
me with an impatient word, drove me with 
the force of her look (I can describe it in 





no other way) back into the passage, and 
shut the door of the room again. 

* Now,” she said, “do you know us at 
last?” 

“It is,” I answered in a low voice of 
wonder and dismay, “it is a scene out of 
Wilfrid Gale’s novel.” 

It was with a smile almost of triumph 
that my companion led me back to the 
sitting-room. She pressed her wasted 
hands on the table there, and leaned over 
it towards me as she said, “ Is it satisfac- 
tory to you? Would you like it to go on 
forever?” 

“1?” was my perplexed and troubled 
answer. 

“Yes, you,” she repeated with gentle 
insisting, as if she could now afford to be 
forbearing with me. ‘Do you realize it 
all, and the weary length of it? Would 
you like us never to reach the end?” 

“You?” I repeated again, helplessly. 

“Yes, I; I and the others. It is no 
better for me, knowing what we are and 
all the thin uselessness of our existence, 
than for the others, who do not guess, 
who go through it all again and again as 
if it were for the first time and the last. 
Does it help me, do you suppose it can 
help me, in the misery of my life here, to 
know that I am but the shadow of a man’s 
thought —a shadow that would have faded 
away if it had not been strengthened by 
the force of another man’s will, and 
stamped by the recognition of so many 
others with the seal of a miserable coun- 
tinuance? ” 

“1 do not think I understand you,” I 
replied, although I begin to fear that I 
did. 

She smiled incredulously. 

“ It adds to the bitterness of my suffer- 
ings —from which I cannot escape, be- 
cause they are myself and I am them — 
to know that they are nothing, the reflec- 
tion of a man’s disappointment, of his 
sadness, which he put into form and made 
alive in this way; to know that I can 
never escape, never feel or think for my- 
self, but must live over and over again 
the wretchedness which he mapped out 
for me, in order to buy for himself fame 
—and a fame of which he knows noth- 
ing!” 

‘This, at least,” I said, “is not in Wil- 
frid Gale’s story; this scene he did xot 
plan.” 

“No,” she said, her brow darkening, 
“but it is not much; it is the effort of 
despair. You can help us, and no one 
else. I knew that, and the knowledge 
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gave me strength for once to break 
through the fetters of zs mind, and to act 
for myself. I am not like the others,” she 
went on gloomily, “who guess nothing, 
but feel on the lines that Ze laid down and 
have no thought of escape. I suppose,” 
she said, a faint smile showing through 
the bitterness of her speech, “that the 
evolution which explains all things to you 
may work also in the world of fancy, 
where we, like the creations of other art- 
ists, are doomed to live ; and 4e had made 
me so self-conscious and analytical, and 
you had thrown so much reality into his 
sketch of me, that it is not wonderful for 
the self-consciousness to have deepened 
into a knowledge of what I am, and how 
I came to be. I fought and struggled 
towards the knowledge as soon as I dimly 
guessed it, in the hope that it might set 
me free; for if I Axew myself to be only 
the dream of a novelist, would not the 
dream vanish at the touch of the daylight 
truth? But it was not so; my knowledge 
helped me no more than yours does. Do 
not the Buddhists teach that conscious- 
ness is ignorance, and that knowledge will 
destroy it and absorb all life into the eter- 
nally unconscious? But who among you 
has reached this height, except by those 
gates of death which are closed to us? 
Some of your poets have said that creation 
is only a breath of God, which he will in- 
hale again and so destroy. But the man 
who gave life to ws by his fancy is dead 
himself, and has left us to survive him. 
Some of you have said again that you are 
only a thought of your Creator; but do you 
suffer less because it is only in £zs thought 
that you suffer? If you know that you 
are nothing, does it help you when you 
feel cold or hungry? It helps me no more 
than that, when I go through those pangs 
which your friend appointed for me to 
suffer, And there is no more any hope 
of appeal to him; he has gone away and 
left us to take our chance. Nay, he 
wanted our sufferings to have the immor- 
tality which he had not; and, because his 
will was too weak to enforce his desire, 
you came forward to help with the strength 
of yours.” 

“Do you mean,” I said, “that it is at all 
my fault that you suffer so much?” 

“Whose fault besides ?” she answered 
indignantly. ‘ Your friend’s fancy created 
us, but it was not strong enough to give 
us lasting life. We should have passed 
away and been forgotten, as fe would 
have been ; but you have given us a place 
in the thoughts of men from which we 
cannot escape; you have breathed new 





vitality into what was dying before. As 
long as we are real in the minds of many 
we must be real to ourselves too; we must 
work out over and over again the prob- 
lems of our existence, and love, and hate, 
and suffer, even though we may come to 
have the bitterness of knowing —as I 
know —that our passion is foolishness, 
our pain a shadow, and ourselves the mere 
playthings of a vain man’s ambition.” 

“ But,” I said slowly and wonderingly, 
“if you exist there must be so many of 
you.” 

“And why not?” she asked, with a 
bitter laugh. “Are there not so many of 
all created things, all things that suffer? 
And to each one the problem is as terrible 
as if no others felt it. The fact of the 
consciousness of a creature does not stay 
the forces that create it. They go on 
turning the machine just as much as ever, 
even when the grain begins to feel and to 
suffer for the grinding of the wheels. 
Consciousness does not count in the laws 
of nature; it does a little in the morality 
of man, but not much — not outside the 
region of his own interests. Did not your 
friend, who gave me so much knowledge 
and so many thoughts, did he not reveal 
to me also what your clever men, your 
most cultivated men, the advanced men 
of your age, think about consciousness? 
How they tell us that when there is an 
end to be achieved — azy end, whether of 
knowledge or of benevolence — it cannot 
be counted that the instruments may suf- 
fer? Do they not say that in the hands 
of science the throbbing nerves of an 
inferior creature are but as the lifeless 
quartz lines in the unvitalized rock, that 
the mere fact of consciousness can make 
no difference in the treatment of them? 
When you read these things, can you help 
knowing that the increase of suffering is 
regarded as no check on the multiplica- 
tion of energy? Men must do things and 
make things, even if the things are only 
made to suffer.” 

“Some men, if they knew, would cease 
to make,” I answered abruptly. 

Her dark sad eyes fixed themselves 
more intently upon me with the eagerness 
of a great anxiety. 

“Are you,” she said, “one of those 
men?” 

I felt myself flush under her searching 
gaze. The oppression of finding myself 
closed in by an unpleasant yet just de- 
mand was beginning to weigh upon me; 
but I answered briefly, “I am not one of 
the men who make.” 

“ You have given life to the dying crea- 
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tions of another man. Oh,” she said, 
clasping her hands together, and stretch- 
ing them before her in an outbreak of 
passionate appeal, “I have fought for the 
strength to speak to you, for the power to 
burst the limits of my life, and to make an 
independent effort; 1t was not for myself 
only, it was for the others too, all the others 
who suffer and do not know. Perhaps I 
am the first who ever did it, but I shall not 
be the last. For, ever more and more, the 
artists, the creators, strive to give us more 
reality and more individual life. They are 
not satisfied to make us pictures or types ; 
they want us to be real men and women 
like themselves. They do not make us 
very great, or very good, only very real — 
and unhappy. And no man ever tried 
harder to escape from the sadness of his 
life by putting it into the lives of his char- 
acters than Wilfrid Gale. No one knows 
this better than you do. Yet for a long 
time you would not see my appeals to you, 
you would not hear me when I spoke. 
You have looked into my face with the 
cruel reality and incredulity of your eyes 
until you drove me back into the shadowy 
hopelessness of that existence from which 
I tried to reach you. Now, when you can 
doubt no longer, you are going away, away 
where I cannot follow you. Will you 
leave us then to our misery?” 

The intensity of the woman’s look, the 
reality of her speech impressed me 
strangely. I could not refuse to answer 
even as if she were all she seemed to be. 

“What can I do to help you?” I asked 
her at last. 

** Undo what you have done. You write 
in many papers without signing your name, 
write in all of them the opposite of what 
you have said before; speak slightingly 
of us, say that we are nothing, encourage 
the world to pass us by and forget us.” 

“ But / shall never forget you.” 

She sighed a little. “ That is the dan- 
ger of it; and Iknewthat. You will for- 
get the others at least. It was only for 
your friend’s sake that you thought of 
them so much. When you go to other 
work it will wipe out the memory of what 
you really never cared for. As for me, I 
must take my chance. Even if you don’t 
forget, the world’s hold on me will grow 
less and less. I shall fade out of other 
minds, until at length my thread of suffer- 
ing will become very slight indeed; then, 
at last, when you die —” she smiled here 
faintly and did not finish. 

“I see —your troubles will be over,” 
I answered somewhat drily. “ But does 
it not occur to you — capable as you seem 
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to be of independent thought — that my 
position has its duties?” 

* You strained your convictions for the 
sake of your friend; you have only to do 
as much in another direction and the mis- 
chief will be counteracted,” she answered 
quickly. 

“ There is also the memory of my friend 
to consider, and his wishes,” I replied, 
determined to argue the question out. 

** A dead man, one who does not know, 
who has escafed,” she said scornfully, as 
if indeed the gate of death was a haven of 
refuge denied to her. 

“And his sister, whose happiness is 
bound up in his success ?” 

She looked at me keenly then, pressing 
her thin fingers heavily on the table again. 

* One woman,” she said, “only one. 
You must love her much to put her happi- 
ness against that of so many.” 

* She is living, and my friend.” 

* And we only dream that we live. Ah, 
but the dreaming is bitter!” She caught 
her breath in as if with the horror of some 
remembrance. “And she can go her own 
way, and make her own life; help those 
she loves, and leave those she hates; die 
at the end and have done with it. Would 
you sacrifice ws to her ?” 

“It is a terrible thing that you ask me 
to do.” 

“ And a terrible thing which I beg you 
to undo.” 

“Tf I did it, and told why, no one would 
understand me, or believe me,” I said, 
speaking more to myself than to her. 

“ Has that anything to do with the right- 
ness of it?” she asked, quite gently, and 
moving a little nearer to me. When I 
started at the movement she stopped and 
flushed all over her pale face, as if recog- 
nizing my instinct of separation; but she 
resumed her speaking softly, “* You do not 
always act for such reasons,” was what 
she added. . 

I looked at her surprised. 

“You are a clever woman,” I said, 
“and have worked your way to a very in- 
dividual life; you have got quite beyond 
my friend and me. I doubt if even | can 
help you to — escape.” 

Her eyes saddened perceptibly. 

“ That is what I fear. On my way to— 
this, | have learned many things. When 
we begin to help ourselves, we get, some- 
times, beyond the help of others. We 
grope our way to death through fuller life, 
and if we do not quite get there it would 
have been better perhaps not to start. 
This I did not know at the beginning ; 





but even if I had known | might have 
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gone on for the others’ sake. You know 
how much I mean when I say that. I 
have shown you very little of all the truth, 
but the rest you can remember. You 
have guessed dimly what has been going 
on around you before to-night, all the sor- 
row of it, and the pain; all the shame that 
some suffer undeserved, and the wretched 
remorse of others who were created to do 
the sin, and make the trouble. You can- 
not let it go on as before, and go away 
and forget.” 

There was a certain dignity in her ad- 
dress which lifted it above the level of an 
entreaty, while its gentleness kept it away 
from the harshness of a demand. The 
consciousness that the release she asked 
for might not include herself had purified 
her mood of its bitterness, and ennobled 
her whole attitude. 

“T cannot answer you now,” I said, 
“you must give me time to think it out 
and to realize that this is no dream.” 

“ At least you will not go away without 
speaking to me again?” she said. 

“No, I will not. If you are here to be 
spoken to again you shall speak; I will 
certainly not deny you that chance.” 

“ Thank you,” she said, smiling sweetly, 
and lifting her hands from the table. 
There was a swift look of farewell in her 
eyes, and then she was gone; and I was 
alone, more alone than I had been for 
many days. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


OF all the years that have impressed 
themselves upon the recollection, no year 
lives so fresh in the memory of those who 
were in Paris during its course as the 
year 1867, the year of the great Interna. 
tional Exhibition, which it was intended 
by its promoters should outshine all that 
had preceded it, or was likely to come in 
the future: 

From beginning to end it was one 
whirlwind of excitement, interest, and 
amusement; and only in the intervals of 
rest, which were but short, did a heavy 
feeling rise to the surface —a feeling that 
seemed to betoken something undefinable, 
but which boded no good. 

It seemed as if the air was charged 
with electricity; as if shadows of coming 
events were being thickly cast over the 
gay city; as if the subjects of the empire 
were being drugged and blinded, so that 





they should not rush open-eyed and clear- 
minded into the dangers looming ahead. 

To us, however, strangers in the gay 
land, the succession of festivities which 
crowded on each other, the gorgeous dis- 
play of hespitality which was prodigally 
bestowed, and the visits of every sover- 
eign and his family which the world knew 
of, could not but produce thorough enjoy- 
ment, even if it entailed some fatigue; 
and the heavy atmosphere, which we could 
not help noticing, only added to our inter- 
est as the question arose, How will it all 
end? , 

To myself personally, I must allow that 
I had too many sympathies with the 
French, too many friends among them, 
not to share the discomfort which thev 
bore so restlessly; and I was not suffi- 
ciently Bonapartist at he>rt not to dread 
for France the moral blindness with which 
it was evident her rulers were seeking to 
strike her. 

Be this as it may, the unexampled hos- 
pitality was profusely given to emperors, 
kings, sultans, viceroys, archdukes, grand- 
dukes, royal and serene highnesses, 
princes of the blood, and princes by title 
only; and it would take several volumes 
to do justice to the fé¢es which were given 
in their several honors at the Tuileries, 
at the several ministries of state, of ma- 
rine, of war, of foreign affairs, or at the 
various embassies. 

Among the latter, although the ball 
given by Lord and Lady Cowley inaugu- 
rated the series, it far exceeded in bril- 
liancy those given by the Russian, the 
Austrian, or the north German embassies. 

Each ball, however, had a characteristic 
feature. The English ball was specially 
remarkable for its floral display; and as 
I write, 1 remember an amusing incident 
which is worth recording. 

Some of us had been told off to receive 
at a different entrance some of the minor 
royalties, and carried bouquets to present 
to the princesses. 

Presently we were informed that the 
Grand Duchess —— and her daughter 
had alighted. Off we hurried to receive 
them, and as neither of us had seen them 
before, were quite satisfied that the portly 
lady and young damsel by her side were 
indeed the personages announced, though 
it struck me at the time that I had never 
seen so commonplace a young woman as 
the grand-duchess’s daughter. To each 
a bouquet was duly presented; and Lord 
D——, doing admirably the honors, of- 
fered his arm to the portly princess, and 
we followed with her daughter. 
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As we passed the drawing-room, where 
the guests were assembled, I noticed a 
look of some surprise on many counte- 
nances; but we were too intent on our 
duty to pay much attention to this. On 
approaching the door, however, of the 
room reserved to royalty, wherein we were 
about to deposit the lady and her daugh- 
ter, a groom of the chambers rushed up, 
calling out that we had made a mistake, 
and that the grand-duchess had just ar- 
rived. 

We never stopped to verify the fact, but 
without a moment’s hesitation we took the 
bouquets from our amazed companions, 
who a few minutes later could see us 
stately accompanying the real grand-duch- 
ess and her charming daughter, carrying 
the same bouquets which had done service 
before. How the mistake arose we never 
inquired, but it caused a good deal of mer- 
riment. 

At the Prussian Embassy, Baron de 
Goltz was able to show his guests the 
great chancellor of the fast-coming Ger- 
man Empire, Prince Bismarck. 

At the Austrian Embassy, the Princess 
Metternich had provided a novelty in the 
shape of Strauss’s band; and so inspir- 
iting were the waltzes played, that the ball 
for a long time bade fair to turn into a 
concert, so spellbound were we all by the 
inspiriting strains of this wonderful band. 

The Russian ambassador, alas! M. de 
Budberg, had the misfortune to give his 
ball on the height of the day when a das- 
tardly attempt was made on the life of the 
czar, and of course a gloom spread over 
the whole company present, and _ took 
away from the brilliancy of the scene. 

How little could any one present at all 
these festive gatherings have dreamt that 
the general impression produced by each 
then was positively typical of what was to 
come! 

The roses of the British Embassy were 
the forerunners of the great prosperity in 
England of the years that immediately 
followed. 

The seriousness of the German ball was 
typical of the earnest work in store. 

The light music of the Austrian fé¢e, a 
token of its relative peace in the midst of 
wars around; and the gloom of the Rus- 
sian entertainment, a warning of the em- 
peror’s tragical end. 

The opening of the Exhibition itself was 
not a very imposing ceremony, and in- 





deed ought not to have been officially 
opened till a month later, as it was not 
nearly ready on the Ist of April; but the 
occasion was interesting and fatiguing. 

Only people with tickets were admitted ; 
and the public who lined the avenue lead- 
ing to the entrance, revenged themselves 
for their exclusion by comments of all 
kinds on those who were more favored. 

“ Ou’est-ce que c’est que ca?” 

“ Rien du tout.” 

“Et celle-la?” 

“* Une Indienne.” 

When the lady we were escorting, and 
who had, English fashion, donned a sky- 
blue silk gown on a frosty April morning, 
came abreast of a French couple who 
were specially loud in their remarks, 
louder even than her gown was loud in 
hue, the woman said to her male compan- 
ion, — 

“ Ah, mon Dieu, regardez donc! qu’est- 
ce que cela peut bien étre?” 

“Ah, ga,” replied the man, “¢a doit 
étre la mariée du Mardi Gras.” 

We were in a fearful state lest our 
friend should have heard it; but she 
showed no signs of having done so, and 
we were somewhat comforted for her sake 
— when, in the carriage on our drive back 
to Paris, she casually asked us whether 
we often went to the play. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And have you seen that most delight- 
ful of plays ‘ La‘mariée du Mardi Gras’?” 

Lady had heard, but with consum- 
mate tact she conveyed to us the fact in 
the above happy manner. 

Among the other sights of that wonder- 
ful year, perhaps the most brilliant of all 
was the review given in honor-of the em- 
peror of Russia on the 6th of June. 

No less than sixty thousand French 
troop defiled past the following sover- 
eigns, and I copy from my journal the 
exact positions which they occupied on 
the occasion. 

The march past was on the racecourse 
of the Bois de Boulogne, and opposite the 
three tribunes, in the central one of which 
were the empress Eugénie, the Prince 
Imperial, her Royal Highness the crown 
princess of Prussia, her Royal Highness 
the late Princess Alice of Hesse, and 
H.I.H. the grand-duchess of Leuchten- 
berg. 

In front of them, and on horseback, 
were — 
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Lord Straithnairn. 
Prince Gortchakoff. Prince Bismarck. 


Grand-Duke Vladimir. 

Grand-Duke Czarewitch. 

Prince Royal of Prussia. 
Napoteon III. 


Tue Czar. 
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Duke of Leuchtenberg. 
Prince of Mecklenburg. 
Prince of Hesse. 


Tue Kinc oF Prussia. 
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Tribune. 











Imperial 
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How melancholy are the reflections 
which this day recalls, and how little could 
any one beholding the sight foretell the 
enormous stakes which were soon to be 
played for by those who then witnessed 
this review! 

The sullen, impassive look of the Ger- 
man chancellor was a thing to see by 
itself, and to reflect upon when seen in 
the year of frivolity 1867. The life of 
embassies and legations at that time was 
one of constant wear and tear, dressing 
and undressing, presentations and ban- 
queting. 

Each time a sovereign arrived, a dip- 
lomatic circle was summoned; and when 
all were ready and the order of prece- 
dence was duly observed, then a majesty 
was announced, and went the round, com- 
plimenting the one, inquiring of another, 
and perhaps only bowing to a third. 

When the late sultan of Turkey be- 
came the guest of the emperor at the 
Elysée, we were all in due course sum- 
moned to his august presence. 

The British Embassy, being then bereft 
of its chief, Lord Cowley, who had re- 
signed, and awaiting his successor, who 
had not yet arrived, was marshalled un- 
der Mr. Ottiwell Adams, who was tempo- 
rarily in charge of the Embassy, and had 
to take its place at the end instead of at 
the head of the diplomatic array. 

This must have disconcerted his Turk- 
ish Majesty, for when he came to us, and 
he was informed who we were, he gave a 
low grunt; but Fuad Pasha, who was with 
him, immediately proceeded to inform us 
as follows : — 

“Le sultan, mon auguste maitre, me 
charge de vous dire qu’il est charmé de 
faire la connaissance des Messieurs de 
l’Ambassade de |’Angleterre.” 

What a glorious language, I thought, is 
that in which a mere grunt expresses so 
much! and if a royal grunt betokens pleas- 
ure, what must a royal word be equivalent 
to? 

I could not at the same time help ad- 
miring the delightful Turkish composure 
of Fuad Pasha, with whom I afterwards 
became well acquainted, and whose ready 
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wit, honest views, and English sympathies 
were valuable treasures to note in one of 
his eminent standing in his own country. 
Alas for his country and for us, this born 
statesman died in 1869 at Nice, predicting 
the fall of his own country and the com- 
ing war between France and Prussia, ina 
paper which he called his last testament, 
and which was addressed in the form of a 
letter to Sultan Abdul Aziz, the same 
mentioned above, and who died so fearful 
a death! 

Tuileries balls, dinners, and _ soirees 
were as numerous as the days of the Ex- 
hibition; but in the midst of them the 
emperor did not forget his old friend 
Lord Cowley, in whose honor he gave a 
grand dinner, at which the members of 
his staff were likewise commanded to at- 
tend. 

This was my first opportunity of speak- 
ing to her Majesty the empress Eugénie, 
of whose beauty, like all the world, I was 
a most devout admirer, and of whose 
amiability I from this moment became a 
positive worshipper. 

Kind and attentive to all their guests, 
the emperor and empress after dinner 
had a word to say to each; and I was de- 
lighted when, the bigger fish being dis- 
posed of, it was clear the turn of the 
smaller fry had come. But I was rather 
taken aback when, with such a pretty 
smile and a look which foreboded such 
pretty little phrases, I was suddenly asked 
by her Majesty where I intended to go on 
leaving Paris. 

“ Where the Foreign Office may choose 
to send me, madam —to China or Japan, 
maybe.” 

“ Eh bien tiens, j’aimerais mieux cela.” 

“ Ne dites pas ¢a, madame, je vous prie, 
car c’est de trés mauvaise augure.” 

** Non, car les mceurs sont si différentes, 
les coutumes si originales, et cela doit 
étre si intéressant.” 

There was nothing but to agree with 
her Majesty; but it was hard to think that 
the first words I had always so much de- 
sired to hear from her lips, were only the 
expression of a hope, for my sake, that I 
might go to China or Japan, as it was so 
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unlike Paris—the Paris I had worked 
heaven and earth to be appointed to. 

It was almost as bad as the equally 
kindly meant, but equally hard hit be- 
stowed on me by another royalty that 
same year. 

“——! said her Royal Highness; 
“that is the name of a Whig family in 
England?” 

* Yes, madam,” 

“Are you any relation of the British 
ministers at and at 

“ Yes, your Royal Highness.” 

“Is it not a good deal to have three of 
your name in so delightful a service?” 

“IT hope your Royal Highness does not 
regret it?” 

“ Not at all; but I think you should be 
grateful to the Conservatives for allowing 
three Whigs to be all at once in diplo- 
macy.” 

* But, madam, I don’t count.” 

“ But you may count some day.” 

“Then the Whigs may again be in 
power.” 

“Never mind the future—enjoy the 
present, I say; but bear in mind you owe 
your enjoyment to the liberality of a Con- 
servative ministry.” 

On another occasion I was not much 
more fortunate with a prince to whom we 
were particularly anxious to be civil. 

Seeing me come into the Embassy yard 
as his carriage drove in, Lord Cowley 
called me, and handing loftily a telegram 
which had just been handed to him, said 
peremptorily, “ Take this and palliate.” 

In fear and trembling I took the tele- 
gram, and read as follows: “ Offer to 
the hospitality of England, but tell him 
that we have only Claridge’s Hotel to 
offer his Highness.” 

Lord Cowley had disappeared; he was 
evidently disgusted with the message, and 
was not disposed to “ palliate” himself. 

I accordingly hurried to where the said 
Highness resided, and having explained 
that though rich in many things, we were 
very poor in palaces, and had only a com- 
fortable and (expensive) hotel to place at 
his disposal, I returned with his High- 
ness’s thanks to everybody concerned. 

Alas for my embassy! the message I 
had conveyed had aroused such a hue and 
cry in the English press, that when, two 
days after, 1 returned to his Highness to 
offer him another habitation, he, having 
read all the papers, almost turned his 
back upon me, and curtly replied that he 
would inform the ambassador of his re- 
ply. 
had palliated, but I was snubbed for it. 





From princes to clergymen there is bet 
one step, for both are always treated with 
the same respectful attention. 

Alas, however, for our demure English 
clergy! Nolessthan seven British cler- 
gymen, all most respectable, excellent 
men, but too modest by half for the 
French police, found a night’s incarcera- 
tion in a French prison the price of their 
modesty. 

Seven times did they appeal to the em- 
bassy to be got out, and seven times had 
I the honor of obtaining their discharge 
from an unmerited punishment; but while 
the frequency of my appeal on their be- 
half elicited from the victims a desire to 
raise a subscription for a testimonial in 
my favor—an honor which they after- 
wards wisely abandoned, owing to the 
reflection on their cloth such a testimonial 
might imply —I was met at the police 
station by the remark, — 

“Vos calotins Anglais, monsieur, sont 
pire que nos calotins de France. Ils nous 
donnent bien plus d’embarras et sont in- 
finiment plus curieux de connaitre les 
choses de ce monde.” 

But at last the year 1867 came to an 
end, with all its festivities; and not the 
least beautiful of all its sights was to wit- 
ness in October the distribution of re- 
wards at the Palace d’Industrie to the 
several meritorious poor boys and girls, 
who to the number of ten thousand had 
been gathered together from all the poor 
schools of Paris. 

It was a task which befitted an em- 
press; it was one which could not have 
been more gracefully performed than by 
the empress Eugénie. 


CONVERSATION WITH THIERS, 1869. 


In 1869 the Legislative Chambers in 
France were dissolved, on their constitu- 
tional six years of existence having come 
to an end; and full as was the air with 
dismal forebodings, it was felt that the 
general election which must follow the 
dissolution would reveal the general dis- 
content. 

At the same time, the government, 
who shared these apprehensions, resolved 
upon minimizing the evil, by manipulating 
the electoral districts so as to command a 
majority; and no minister was better fit- 
ted for the task than M. Forcade de la 
Roquette, the home secretary. 

This statesman knew full well that the 
multitudes were for the empire, because 
the empire could do more for them than 
any other form of government, and that 
the emperor was pledged to work for the 
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masses more strictly than any other ruler 
could be. The masses, therefore, were to 
be called upon to stand by their chosen 
sovereign. 

Lest, however, the town populations 
were too much worked upon by sedition- 
ists of the Rochefort type, the rural popu- 
lations were admitted into borough elec- 
toral districts, and majorities were thus 
secured which did not represent the true 
state of things, while the unrepresented 
minorities told the government how hollow 
was the victory they had gained. 

Napoleon’s keen political instinct per- 
ceived at once that the jerry-mandering 
process of his home secretary, while se- 
curing to the empire a majority of elec- 
toral suffrages, had, however, not been 
able to stifle the newly born fear that the 
emperor’s personal popularity was a thing 
of the past. 

This feeling it was that gave birth to 
those measures of semi-abdication which 
followed in July the interpellation signed 
by the whole of the opposition, number- 
ing some one hundred and twenty, against 
the continuance of personal government. 

This interpellation was in reality the 
embodiment of all the grievances hitherto 
felt in the Chambers by such members of 
it who, smarting under the previous knowl- 
edge that do what they might they were 
powerless against the nominees of the 
empire, had at last resolved to bring mat- 
ters to a Crisis. 

Among these was the late M. Thiers; 
and a conversation I had with him in 
June, just previously to the elections, is, 
] think, worthy of record. 

Imbued as I was, and everybody was, 
with the idea that the elections of 1869 
might bring trouble in their wake, I wrote 
to M. Thiers to ask for an interview, 
which he most readily granted me in the 
words of the following letter, which I 


copy :— 


MONSIEUR, — Je serai tous les jours 4 votre 
disposition avant midi, prét 4 vous donner tous 
les renseignements que vous pouvez désirer 
sur le sujet qui intéresse actuellement toute 
l'Europe. — Recevez |’assurance de mes senti- 
ments les plus distingués, 

A. THIERS, 


The “subject which now interests all 
Europe” shows at once the importance 
which M. Thiers attached to these elec- 
tions; for if it be remembered that in 
1859 almost every part of Europe had 
enough at home to occupy the attention 
of each, it will be gathered that the trou- 
bles of French parliamentary elections 
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were but an addition to the general and 
prevailing anxiety. 

The great questions of war, of the East, 
of revolution, of State bankruptcy, and of 
ecclesiastical difficulties, were all to the 
front, and none of them were settled. 

A Franco-German war was dreaded; a 
Russo-Turkish war was feared; the spread 
of the Spanish revolution was apprehend- 
ed; Italy’s financial embarrassments were 
gloomily canvassed; and while the Prot- 
estant Church was being disestablished 
in Ireland, the great Catholic world was 
trembling on the threshold of an Cécu: 
menical Council, from the decisions of 
which many would find that they had been 
severed forever from the creed of their 
birth. 

Still M. Thiers considered all this as 
nothing in comparison to the elections in 
France. 

The letter, short as it was, impressed 
me most deeply in the sense I have en- 
deavored to describe above; and it was 
therefore with peculiar feelings rather of 
strong interest to learn his mind, ‘than 
curiosity to speak with the illustrious 
statesman, that I was ushered into his 
presence on the 15th of June, 1869. 

M. Thiers is so essentially the property 
of history, and especially of contemporary 
history, that I have no need to describe 
him; nor could I do it, for his little per- 
son, which at times became so dignified 
as visibly to grow taller,* was indescrib- 
ably elastic—and his affable manner, 
which gained for him the nickname of- 
“le brave Papa Thiers,” could at will be 
influenced by a degree of animation and 
passion which might well have made one 
doubt the propriety of the appellation. 

For a man of experience, of learning, 
of marvellous talent, and of wonderful 
perception of character, I don’t remember 
ever meeting one who so curiously im- 
pressed me with the idea of his own self- 
importance — and I do not mention this 
impression as one by which I wish to 
abide in the least, for it is impossible to 
judge of any man by a single interview; 
but even in 1869, Thiers was so great a 
celebrity, that any note jarring on one’s 
estimate of his great qualities was the 
more likely to strike and be remembered. 

When | arrived, I had to wait some 
little while before 1 was introduced into a 
kind of gallery or long room, on entering 
which M. Thiers, who was near the door, 
made me a polite bow, while he affection- 

* I have seen since Mr. Greville’s Memoirs, in which 


he quotes a saying of Royer Collard: ‘* Savez-vous que 
Thiers est beau, .. . et qu’il a six pieds?”’ 
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ately dismissed another visitor with the 
words, ‘“*Comptez sur moi; je o’ai jamais 
failli 4 mon devoir.” 

This was so sententiously said, that I 
felt snubbed even before the great man 
had taken stock of my bearing, which ap- 
parently did not much please him, since 
he began his conversation by making him- 
self sure that I belonged to the British 
Embassy, ready to dismiss me had I not 
had those powerful credentials. 

He was very talkative, and walked up 
and down the whole time, while I listened 
seated on a kind of stool of repentance. 

“No wonder,” he said, “that England 
takes an interest in our elections. They 
are, I can assure you, the most important 
we have ever had in France, and if I mis- 
take not, they involve the ruin of the 
empire. 

“Ce qui lui succédera je n’en sais rien. 
Dieu veuille que ce ne soit pas la ruine 
de la France. 

* But what I do know is, that the state 
of things in which we live cannot continue 
long ;-that the voice of the people cannot 
be stifled any more; that the grievances of 
the middle classes cannot be ignored ; and 
that it is incumbent on honest men to lay 
before the emperor the true state of the 
country he governs, and which his minis- 
ters strive their utmost to keep from his 
view. 

“They hate me. Yes; to you, mon- 
sieur, I fearlessly say they hate me, be- 
cause I know them and tell them what I 
know. 

“For along time I kept quiet and si- 
lent. It was no use knocking one’s head 
against the wall. But now we have revo- 
lution staring us in the face as an alterna 
tive with the empire; and do you think I 
would be doing well or rightly by my fel- 
low-citizens were I to keep in the back- 
ground? 

“J am wanted, and I shall not fail.” 
At this juncture sonfebody knocked at the 
door. M. Thiers, who, 1 suppose, was 
unaccustomed to be disturbed, called out, 
rather impatiently I thought, “A tantot 
votre tour;”’ and turning to me, said very 
pointedly, “Je recois depuis six heures ce 
matin, et c’est comme cela tous les jours.” 

I offered naturally to go, but he retained 
me, and wenton. “ Yes, the government 
would like me to be defeated — me, the de- 
fender of true monarchy and constitutional 
government. They have done their best 
towards that object: my arrondissement 
has been manipulated by M. de Forcade 
so as to lessen my old constituency and 
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vote, hoping thereby to weaken the candi- 
dates of order and disorder for the benefit 
of an imperialist; or maybe —for I don’t 
believe they can put forward a candidate 
against me —they are so blinded as to 
hope for a democratic return rather than 
face my presence in the Chamber.” 

He said this with an air so sublime as 
to make me almost feel that his presence 
anywhere as an enemy was a Calamity the 
imperial party ought by all means to 
avoid; but assuming a less animated ex- 
pression of face and manner, he said, — 

** But see what all this leads to! The 
government feign a belief in the represen- 
tative character of the Chambers elected 
by universal suffrage, and they have so 
little confidence in themselves as to tam- 
per with electoral boundaries on the very 
eve of a general election, so as to spite the 
candidates who are not of their choice. 

‘‘ Vous avez en moi un exemple de la 
vérité de ce que je vous dit. 

“They look upon a majority as a very 
unlikely occurrence if universal suffrage 
were free, and they will boast of their 
hold on the country, when, as will prob- 
ably be the case, their wholesale and 
shameless prostitution of the liberty of 
voting has succeeded ; but mark my words, 
it is for the lasttime. L’avenir, monsieur, 
vous le prouvera.” 

He had said all that he wanted to say, 
and had on the whole been sparing of 
epithets either injurious or sarcastic; but 
the animation which presided over the 
whole of this discourse, and the fire which 
twinkled right through a pair of specta- 
cles, together with the pacing up and 
down the room, was a sight not to be for- 
gotten then, and never to be erased from 
the memory after the melancholy years 
which followed this conversation, and 
during which were realized for a while his 
words, * Dieu veuille que ce ne soit pas 
Ja ruine de la France,” and he himself be- 
came so illustrious a workman in the work 
of remodelling and reconstruction. 


RIOTS. 


On the roth of June, 1869, the appeals 
of M. de Rochefort to the mob to assert 
their rights in his red-covered publica- 
tion, La Lanterne, were answered by some 
fifty or sixty ruffians, who considered that 
the best way of proving their patriotism, 
their love of liberty, and their hatred of 
kings, was to smash whatever kiosks or 
lanterns or shop windows came in their 
way or excited their envy; and as they 
accompanied these acts of vandalism by 


increase the number of the democratic | roaring the * Marseillaise,” so as to dis- 
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gust one of that very fine air, the rumor 
soon spread that “Paris est en pleine 
révolution.” 

It is a fact that, for the whole of that day 
and night, not more than a hundred discon- 
tented men of the lowest type actually kept 
a whole city of upwards of one million in- 
habitants in a state of frenzied alarm, and 
filled the Boulevards with thirty or forty 
thousand onlookers ready to swell the 
ranks of order or disorder, according to 
the success of the lawful or the lawless, 
and at any rate adding to the general 
alarm by giving this ridiculous riot an 
imposing air of gravity. 

On all the walls were placards calling 
on the respectable inhabitants to give law 
and order their support; while on the 
Boulevard St. Martin cavalry in large 
numbers were massed, ready to charge 
the unoffending for the sake of securing 
one malcontent. 

I hurried early in the afternoon on to 
the Boulevard, and found among the 
crowd M. C , a writer and philosopher, 
who has since been made a member of 
the French Academy, and, who, like my- 
self and thousands of others, had been 
impelled to leave his home, his books, his 
thoughts, his occupations, to see what was 
up. We went about together for a long 
time, deafened by the roar of an excited 
crowd, and awed by the large masses 
which surged to and fro as the patrols of 
cavalry advanced and receded. 

A peculiar feature of the crowd was the 
absence of any exhilarating sign, such as 
a joke or a laugh, or some token of disbe- 
lief in the seriousness of the affair. All 
were apprehensive or expectant, and wore 
that peculiar look which suspense and 
anxiety give to the countenance. 

The most sceptical blamed the govern- 
ment, who, they said, ought to know bet- 
ter than to encourage such demonstra- 
tions ; for it seemed to bea favored notion 
with those we met that the whole riot had 
been got up to order; and that the police 
had considered it the means of rallying to 
the side of the emperor those of the mid- 
dle classes who were not believed to be 
friendly. It was argued that the fear of 
losing their property would rally to the 
executive those who had no sympathy 
with it; and as a proof of what was al- 
leged, it was pointed out that the placards 
calling on the citizens to maintain order 
were out almost as soon any symptom of 
disorder had been manifested. 

The sight was, however, very curious 
and very instructive. The mobile nature 
of the French showed itself in the quick 





manner in which each rushed from dread 
of revolution to hope of all coming right 
through the medium of the army. 

* Au moins,” said one to us, “s’il n’a 
jamais rien fait pour la France, il a su 
organizer une armée pour maintenir |’or- 
dre.” 

How ruthlessly this man’s opinion must 
have awakened to the reality if he lived to 
hear of the disaster of Sedan! 

“Notre armée,” said another, “c’est 
notre sauvegarde. Voyez ces beaux 
cuirassiers ¢a vous marchera sur un Prus- 
sien comme sur cette canaille.” 

Alas! the Prussian and the canazlle 
both had their day only a short time after, 
while the cuirassiers were an annihilated 
body of men, powerless against a victor, 
and powerless against their countrymen. 

“Ces pions, cette valetaille, cette lou- 
verie, ces coquins, ces scélérats,” were 
the mildest terms used in speaking of the 
police, who, it must be allowed, though I 
say it with regret, were, in the days of the 
empire, arrogant and brutal in times of 
security, and useless in times of necessity. 

I saw many a woman and child roughly 
handled by these miserable, dressed-up 
puppets of the law, who smiled only an 
impotent smile when they came across a 
man with resolute purpose, and who 
seemed to set at defiance the law which 
they were there to protect. 

But times are changed, and I trust they 
have improved. They “ wanted it badly.” 

While my philosopher friend and I were 
thus going about gathering all the news 
we could get, we were suddenly stopped 
by a rush of people crying out madly to 
make way on account of a charge of cav- 
alry. 

M.C took to his heels in true phil- 
osopher fashion, and I am bound to say, 
so did I, The only excuse we had was, 
that we could not resist the impetuosity 
of the surging mass that pressed upon us, 
and adopted therefore the only sensible 
course; but when we were safe in a by- 
street we stopped to take breath, and 
looking at each other, burst out laughing, 


| feeling the absurdity of our position as we 


were flying for our lives—he a sedate 
and well-kno:/n literary man, I a member 
of a foreign embassy. 

“ C’est bien fait!” exclaimed my friend, 
though I could not quite see in what we 
had done so well when he explained that 
his legs had carried him better than he 
expected. 

**Concevez vous,” said he, “une posi- 
tion plus désagréable que d’étre collé par 
un pion alors que |’on veut en bon citoyen 
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aider 4 la cause de l’ordre. On vous 
aurait relaché, vous, comme étranger; 
mais moi, pensez donc |’auteur des P 
cloué & Mazas comme émeutier. Mon 
Dieu! cela me fait froid dans le dos rien 
qu’a y songer.” 

And we laughed over the predicament ; 
but it had been enough for him, and we 
separated. 

Meanwhile the cavalry charge had 
proved a false alarm, and with the intelli- 
gence my courage rose. I therefore made 
my way back to the Boulevard, and pro- 
ceeded some distance, when I heard the 
disagreeable crackling noise of broken 
glass as it fell on the pavement. Hurry- 
ing on, I heard people commenting on the 
disgusting brutality of those who, at the 
risk of severely wounding the people near, 
were breaking with long sticks the colored 
glasses of those pretty newspaper offices 
known as kiosks all along the Boulevards ; 
and presently, some hundred yards ahead, 
I saw a man with a pole, which he was 
brandishing aloft, and which presently 
came down time after time upon the panes 
of an unoffending kiosk. I at once re- 
treated to the kiosk which I believed 
would be next attacked by the blackguard 
vandal; and taking a firm grip of a big 
cane I had with me, awaited the arrival of 
the scoundrel, on whom I had resolved to 
revenge the outraged law, in accordance 
with the appeal made by the police to 
peaceful citizens. I had not long to wait; 
but as if my resolve was to be strengthened 
for its purpose, just as the man with the 
pole was approaching, a policeman who 
stood near gave a kick to a little boy who 
was struggling to get free of the crowd, 
while the sight of the pole made him re- 
treat from the presence of him whocarried 
it. The ruffian had just lifted his pole to 
the level of the top pane of glass, when 
man and pole were levelled to the ground; 
and believing I had hit him too hard, 1 
was precipitating myself to his rescue, 
when I perceived a body of cavalry charg- 
ing in earnest, and I had to get away as 
best I could. 

To say that my night was sleepless is 
to state but a portion of the truth, for I 
lived many lives during that terrible night, 
and vividly before me rose man, pole, 
kiosk, cuirassiers, and police, until I was 
mad with shame and remorse, and the 
fear of having taken a fellow-creature’s 
life. 

As early as I could on the following 
morning I hurried to the Prefecture de 
Police, where I knew many of the officials, 
and narrated my sad story. 
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the occurrence as minutely as I could, 
books were brought to the chef du cabi- 
net of the prefect, who himself, poor man, 
had not been to bed that night, and we 
both pored over them to see whether, at 
the corner of the Boulevard des Italiens 
and the Rue Neuve des Capucines, any 
one had been picked up dead. 

I can never forget the cold perspiration 
which ran down my temples as column 
after column we noted the list of casualties 
—all, 1 must say, of atrivial nature — and 
after reading through the list, being told 
that there was still one list to come in, 
and would I wait until it had, as it would 
not be long delayed. 

Here was I waiting at the police office 
for the doom which ought to place me un- 
der their control. 

Half an hour went by before my friend 
came in with the list, which completed up 
to seven o’clock that morning all the ac- 
cidents, injuries, and damages recorded 
during the night of the loth and 11th 
June. 

“Vous voyez,” he said, “il n’y a pas de 
quoi fouetter un chat, bien moins de vous 
alarmer. Je suis savi pour vous qu’il n’y 
a pire & inscrire, mais 1A franchement si 
toute cette canaille avait été massacrée 
jen aurais pas moins bien dormi pour le 
reste de mes jours. As to you,” he con- 
tinued, “ you only did your duty; and if we 
cannot be grateful to you for taking one 
life at least from these miscreants, some of 
the newspaper vendors on the Boulevard 
will thank you for gallantly preventing 
their catching cold.” 

With these words I was dismissed by 
my friend, an excellent man and a most 
zealous servant of the empire, whose name 
I have not since seen in the public press, 
and who therefore, I presume, has been 
swept away from notice like so many of 
those who believed the empire to be the 
stepping-stone to higher things; but for 
all that, I reflected over what I had heard 
in the crowd, and comparing their accusa- 
tions of the part played by the police in 
getting up these riots with their own light- 
heartedness in appreciating the accidents 
of that night, I could not but think very 
seriously of what I had witnessed, and 
conclude that although it would be diffi- 
cult to believe, and perhaps impossible to 
prove, still it was not out of the region of 
probability that the people’s judgment 
was right after all. 

My conscience was eased by my visit to 
the police; but my belief in the stability 
of the empire as a government was shaken 


Having told | most conclusively from that day. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
FROGS. 


“ A LONG line is run to make a frog ” — 
by which Sir Thomas Browne pleasantly 
expresses his admiration of the series of 
metamorphoses by which the frog arrives 
at complete individuality. First of all, 
that “‘lentous and transparent body,” full 
of “little conglobations,” which we call 
spawn ; 

Ere yet with wavy tail the tadpole swims, 

Breathes with new lungs, or tries his nascent 
limbs, 

Her countless shoals the amphibious frog for- 
sakes, 

And living islands float upon the lakes. 


And then the “ porwigle ” or * tadpole,” 
all tail and head. By-and by the thing 
sprouts two hind legs, still keeping its 
Jong caudal appendage. Next it grows its 
fore legs, and swims about a long-tailed 
froglet. Then we see it sitting on the 
bank with only a short stumpy tail. Re- 
turn two days later, and, lo! the tail has 
gone altogether and a tiny “ frog” is there. 


So still the tadpole cleaves the watery vale 
With balane’d fin and undulating tail ; 

New lungs and limbs proclaim his second birth, 
Breathe the dry air, and leap upon the earth. 


“Frogs and toads and all the tadpole 
train” are unpopular with the poets. 
They dislike their appearance and detest 
their voice. They remember, too, against 
them the description in Holy Writ of “the 
croaking nuisance ” of Egyptian chastise- 
ment. 

In the New Testament the batrachian 
folk are only once mentioned. “And | 
saw,” says St. John in the Revelations, 
“three unclean spirits like frogs come out 
of the mouth of the dragon and out of the 
mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth 
of the false prophet.” In the Old they 
recur three times, and always in the same 
association, as the instrument of Ame- 
noph’s humbling — 


that croaked the Jews 
From Pharaoh’s brick-kilns loose — 


on the day when his borders were smitten 
with frogs —“ that loathed invasion,” as 
Milton calls it — which * the river brought 
forth abundantly.” 


A race obscene 

Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile, 
Polluting Egypt. Gardens, fields, and plains 
Were covered with the pest. The trees were 

filled, 
The croaking nuisance lurked in every nook ; 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers scaped ; 
And the land stank, so numerous was the fry. 
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With this point of high prescription, 
sanctified by a supreme authority, the 
poets are accurately well content, and the 
frog remains therefore “loathsome.” 
“ Puffing ”’ frog, “ dew-sipping,” “ sly-jump- 
ing,” are found among the more curious 
epithets applied to the animal. But 
“speckled,” “hoarse,” and “slimy” are 
the more common. 

Yet if zoology had been more interesting 
to poets they might have fairly revelled 
in the beauties and significancies of the 
frog-world. Of the strange chain of meta- 
morphoses by which the “ porwigle” la- 
boriously graduates in maturity I have 
already spoken, but what shall we say of 
the pipa that hatches her young out of 
dimples upon her back? She has, as it 
were, a false skin, and under this are little 
pits, in each of which an egg germinates. 
By-and by they hatch. The young ones 
creep out through the upper skin on to 
the mother’s back and hop off to the 
ground, She then casts her old skin and 
starts afresh. Or of the alytes, where 
the husbands share with their wives in a 
fair and manly way the inconveniences of 
reproduction, and “lie in,” so to speak, of 
one half the eggs while the mother takes 
charge of the other half? Or of that hyla, 
whose eggs the male takes up in its paws 
and packs them away comfortably into a 
pouch on the mother’s back, where they 
hatch? 

Were the responsibilities of parents 
ever more conscientiously undertaken? 
Then, too, the originality of such pro- 
ceedings! The poor things have not got 
“dens” or “nests,” and they refuse to 
leave their eggs lying about, as some 
things do, at the mercy of the spoiler. So 
they always carry theirs about with them, 
the father dividing the work with the 
mother. This is surely admirable. Yet, 
as Protessor Martin Duncan says, * Frogs 
have little to thank humanity for.” Chil- 
dren tease them, ignorant adults persecute 
them. Men of science delight in micro- 
scopical and galvanic experiments with 
them. Birds and beasts and fish and 
snakes are perpetually hunting them. In 
the water and out of it they are forever 
under pursuit. Nor does much sympathy 
attach to them under their afflictions — 
because they are only frogs. 

Yet if regard attaches, as it certainly 
does, to that which is eminently edible, we 
owe some consideration to this creature. 
It is particularly good eating, and by the 
draining and cultivation of the country, 
we have lost a side dish which the Conti- 
nent and America more judiciously appre- 
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ciate. Again, if respect is due to that 
which is useful, the utmost deference 
should be shown to frogs and toads, which 
are the most relentless enemies of insects 
injurious to plants, and a terror to all evil- 
doers in gardens and orchards. Is ad- 
miration the prerogative of beauty? Then 
where can it be better bestowed than on 
the pretty green and red frogs of South 
Africa, or the corn-field frog of Carolina, 
which is dove-color above and silver below, 
or the exquisite tree-frogs, grass-green 
and gold as a rule, but in Central America 
sky-blue above and rose-pink beneath? 
They are all living gems, and science calls 
them by pretty names — aurea, coeruleus, 
ornatus, pulcher, and elegans. Even in 
mere variety there is a pleasant virtue ; for 
this we load the variable chrysanthemum 
with compliments. Yet among the frogs 
and toads there is a diversity almost as 
bold and quaint as amongst the orchids, 
while for positive beauty they are, some 
of them, unsurpassed. 

As for their voice, the poets have much 
excuse for disapproval. I have myself 
wondered that any one could ever have 
spoken with admiration of their song, 
and am not surprised that the Abderites 
should have been driven from their homes 
by the intolerable monotony of the batra- 
chian chorus. How it exasperated Bac- 
chus on his way to Hades — that 


Brekekex coax coax, brekekekex coax coax, 


of the persistent multitude. 

In Menu’s “After-world” there are 
twenty-one purgatories. One of them is 
filled with mud; and if the mud be filled 
with frogs, I think I would rather be con- 
signed to any one of the other twenty; 
albeit yet I know that Indra’s august 
abode is enlivened by “the harmonious 
voices of the black bee and the frog.” 
So, too, in Aristophanes, Charon, laugh- 
ing, says, — 

You shall hear most delightful melodies as 
soon as you lay to at your oars, 

From whom ? 

From swans — the frogs — wondrous ones, 


And the frogs have much to say in their 
Own praise: — 


Marshy offspring of the fountains we, let us 
raise our voices in harmonious hymn — dreke- 
kekex —in sweet-sounding song —coax coax. 
Thus sung we in the marshes by the Acropolis, 
making festal the rites of Niszean Bacchus, 
Brekekekex coax coax. The Muses of the beau- 
tiful lyre love us—coax coax — and so does 
horn-footed Pan who pipes upon the reed — 
brekekekex —and Apollo, the sweet harper — 
brekekekex coax coax. So let us sing and leap, 
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and leap and sing again, through galingal and 
sedge, chanting as we dive our choral strains 
to the music of breaking bubbles — drekehkehkex 
Coax coax. 


Other poet’s, however, are not of Pan’s 
opinion, nor of Apoilo’s. They recognize 
no harmony in the voice of the batra- 
chians. Southey quotesit as the extreme 
antithesis of melody. Spenser, in his 
“ Epithalamium,” warns them off — 


Ne let the unpleasant choir of frogs still croak- 


ing 
Make us wish their choking. 


“Dutch nightingales” is a popular nick- 
name of these loquacious amphibians, and 
Allan Ramsay derisively rallies the Hol- 
landers upon their songsters. 

Elegant Paris, however, has a better 
claim to these mud-larks, as I may call 
them. For three frogs once formed the 
civic device of Lutetia — the “ mud-land ” 


Where stagnant pools and quaking bogs 
Swarmed, croaked, and crawled with hordes 
of frogs, 
but in Clovis’s time the grenxouclle was 
“‘ miraculously ” transfigured into the fleur- 
de-lis, one product of the marshes thus 
supplanting the other upon the banner and 
shield of France. The truth, perhaps, is 
that about that time our neighbors discov- 
ered what excellent eating their national 
device was, and, not caring to emblazon 
that which they cooked, they promoted the 
frog from their oriflamme to their stew- 
pans. The Moon-folk, however, had an- 
ticipated them, for, so Lucian avers, “ they 
used but one kind of food.” ‘“ There are,” 
he says, “ great multitudes of frogs flying 
about in the air; these they catch and, 
lighting a fire, cook them upoa the coals; 
and while the frogs are a-cooking they sit 
round the fire, just as men sit round a 
table, and swallow the smoke, thinking it 
indeed to be the finest thing in the world.” 
* Soulless ” is a good epithet (of Mac- 
kay’s) for the croak of the creature, as any 
one who has listened long to their un- 
meaning clamor will confess, but I like 
Moore’s humorous rendering of its signifi- 
cance none the less : — 


Those frogs whose legs a barbarous cook 
Cut off, and left the frogs in the brook 
To cry all night, till life’s last dregs, 

“ Give us our legs — Give us our legs.” 


Any translation of the sound that makes 
sense of it commends itself to me. For I 
should be glad to be convinced that the 
moist and garrulous things had souls. 
They have got calves to their legs, a fea- 
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ture which, if I am not wrong, no other 
animal but man possesses. 

Yet, when in company, they have a wide 
range of expression from the crisp, shrill 
chirrup of the tree-frogs, to the loud snore 
of the “Cambridge nightingales.” The 
multitudes of the Arkansas swamps have 
a nasal metallic yank-yank, as different as 
possible from the deep owk-owk of the 
French frogs. The fire-bellied toad has 
a clear, resonant voice, the bull-frog a 
profoundly sonorous one. The natter-jack 
cries “ gloo-gloo,” the green toad “ may- 
may,” while, for the rest, the frog-chorus 
of Aristophanes, already quoted, renders 
them faithfully enough by brekekekex and 
coax Coax. 

The “ bull-frog,” which I take to be a 
corruption of bell-frog, let philologists say 
what they like, is not an aversion of the 
poets. It is “deep-mouthed” in Byron, 
and Faber has — 

Reneath my feet 

A lonely bell-frog from the reedy fosse 

Rang his distinct and melancholy fate, 

To my travel-wearied mind 

Most soothingly attuned. 
There ought to be nothing laughable 
about the creature’s voice, but I confess I 
have laughed consumedly at its pompous 
gravity, and a friend once told me howa 
love-making scene, which both the lady 


concerned and he meant to be most se- 
rious, was made utterly ridiculous, and 
ended in farce, in consequence of a bull- 
frog chiming in most inopportunely, when 
sentiment demanded silence or, at most, a 


nightingale’s song. However, the frog 
was, after all, a true friend, for the mar- 
riage, which eventually followed their 
laughing betrothal, has been a happy one, 
owing, so he says, “to that old bull-frog ” 
having stopped them both from commit- 
ting themselves and each other to “a lot 
of bosh ” at the commencement. 

In fairy stories the frog is perpetually 
recurring. Its shape is popularly held in 
aversion, so nothing could be more suit- 
able for the utmost degradation of en- 
chanted princesses and princes. Ivan the 
tsar’s son has to marry a frog who even- 
tuates blissfully in a very Helen of per- 
sonal charms. In Grimm, the exquisite 
princess has to wed a frog which turns 
into an adorable prince. When the lovely 
maiden is to be transformed into an odious 
object, toads fall from her mouth when 
she speaks. Yet in folk-lore, frogs are 
uniformly beneficent. One brings the 
queen her Rose-briar daughter, another, a 
- old frog, makes Dummling’s fortune for 
him. 
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So, too, are the toads. They are always 
bringing good luck to children, or treas- 
ures, as “the toad with the crooked leg ” 
did, to princesses. As the metamorphoses 
of human beings they are intended to be 
repulsive. In their own persons they are 
benign. As the familiars of witches the 
paddocks had a bad name, but, like Robin 
Goodfellow, who was also the companion 
of hobgoblins and all manner of serene 
naughtinesses, they exercised their power 
with consideration and benevolence. Thus 
in an old * Witches’ Song” — 

I went to the toad that breeds under the wall ; 

I charmed him out, he came to my call. 

I scratched out the eyes of the owl before ; 

I tore the bat’s wing — what would you have 
more? 


Wordsworth regards the frog as a sort 
of amphibian Mark Tapley, and sees in 
the creature jumping about on a wet day 
a moral of cheerfulness under depressing 
circumstances, and bids his readers 


Learn from him to find a reason 
For a light heart in a dull season, 


But considering that Wordsworth pro- 
fessed an exceptional sympathy with na- 
ture, it is curious that he should have 
missed sense by such a distance. Wet 
days are, of course, the frog’s gayest 
weather; then it picnics, flirts, puffs out, 
is happiest. 

Of the actual frogs of story the poets 
have three groups. ‘There are first those 
“good Aisop’s frogs” that asked for a 
king — 

Thus kings were first invented, and thus kings 
Were burnished into heroes, and became 

The arbiters of this terraqueous swamp, 
Storks among frogs, 

and afterwards changed the dynasty — 


Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 
And the hoarse nation croaked “God save 
King Log.” 

From the same delightful source comes 
that other that would have her children 
know that their mother could make herself 
as big as anything — 

And thus the reptile sits 

Enlarging till she splits. 
And also those, the “ much-complaining ” 
frogs, that presumptuously entertained the 
idea of punishing the sun for drying up 
their mud. 

Next, in frequency of mention, are the 
pugnacious frogs of the classics that did 
battle with the mice, where “he who in- 
flates the cheek ” warred with the “ cheese- 
nibbler;”? and those others who went, 
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as Beattie sings, to battle against the 
cranes :— 


And there the frog, a scene full sad to see, 
Shorn of one leg, slow sprawled along on three. 
He vaults no more with vigorous hops on high, 
But mourns in honest croaks his destiny. 


The third group are those of Holy Writ, 
to which I have already referred. 


“THE LOATHED PADDOCK.” 

“* INASMUCH,” says De Gubernatis, “as 
the toad is a form proper to the demon, 
it is feared and hunted; inasmuch as, on 
the contrary, it is considered as a diabol- 
ical form imposed upon a divine or princely 
being, it is respected and venerated as a 
sacred animal.” In poetry, the toad has 
only one, the “ loathed ” aspect; although 
in popular estimation of all countries it 
has both a sinister and a benign. 

It is a lucky omen if one crosses the 
path of a wedding party bound for the 
church. Did not St. Patrick — all pictures 
to the contrary notwithstanding — spare 
them when he drummed “the vermin” 
out of Ireland? Justasin Cornwall a man 
may not shoot a raven lest he should kill 
King Arthur unawares, so in Tuscany, 
you may not hurt a toad lest you should 
do a mischief to some young princess or 
heroine who has been cruelly transformed 
into the shape, and who is only waiting 
for the beautiful prince to come, when the 
maiden will resume her charms and “live 
happily ever afterwards.” In the folk-tale 
of some countries, the beast who marries 
beauty is a toad, and many stories sub- 
stitute this creature for the frog in such 
stories as where, benign and amiable, it 
fetches rings up for sultans’ sons and 
balls for kings’ daughters. Medicinally, 
the paddock had once a high value for 
cancer, and in Europe it is still worn on 
the person as a charm against poisons and 
the plague. On occasion, too, it was a 
potent beast. For if it found a cock’s 
egg and hatched it, the result was a cock- 
atrice, a fearsome thing, which of its own 
accord grew a crown on its head and so 
became a basilisk, and could kill by merely 
looking. A very notable worm indeed, 
and most reverend, was “this crowned 
asp.” Moreover, the toad, 

though ugly, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 


In that very fascinating work “ The 
Natural History of Gems,” * a chapter is 
devoted to those “stones of virtue,” which 


* By C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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were supposed in olden times to have 
been produced by, or found inside of, 
beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles — such 
as the hyzina, which, placed under the 
tongue, conferred the gift of prophecy, and 
the marvellous “lynx stone;” the grass- 
green chloritis, found only in wagtails, 
and the alectoria, a crystal, formed inside 
cocks; the cinzdia, developed in the head 
of the fish so called; the draconite, dread- 
fully lodged in snakes, and the famous 
“‘batrachite” or ‘ bufonite ” — the ‘* toad 
stone.” This last was said to be of three 
kinds, — one yellow and green “like a 
frog,” the second black, the third red and 
black. This tradition being handed down 
to medizval fancies resulted in the toad 
being credited with a “ jewel in its head,” 
which was variously called “ borax,” “no- 
sa,” and *“ crapodinus.” 
The unwieldy toad 

That crawls from his secure abode 

Within the mossy garden wall 

When evening dews began to fall. 

O mark the beauty in his eye: 

What wonders in that circle lie! 

So clear, so bright, our fathers said 

He wears a jewel in his head! 

This rare gem was a specific against 
poisons, and a great number of rings are 
in existence in which the Krottenstein is 
set as a talisman against venom. Eras- 
mus writes of a famous toad-stone dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of Walsingham, and 
numerous medizval jewels now preserved 
in collections owed their great value in 
the past to the magic potencies supposed 
to be vested in the mysterious stone. It 
has been discovered by modern investi- 
gation that these bufonites are really the 
bony plates lining the jaws of some fossil 
fish, hemispherical bosses which served 
the finned creatures for teeth; but fortu- 
nately this discovery was not made in 
time to spoil the pleasure which our fore- 
fathers took in their toad-stones. 

On the other hand, “in its diabolical 
aspect” Bufo has many depreciative asso- 
ciations. It was said to spit poison, and 
to shoot it out at its pursuers, also to 
envenom all the plants it passed over. 
This is the poets’ acceptation of toads. 

With them they are so venomous that 
serpents “of most deadly sort” are brack- 
eted with them, as being—in Blair for 
instance — the superlatives of evil. Eliza 
Cook calls them “foam-spitting” and 
“vile,” and this unfortunate lady had, at 
any rate, such privilege as might be begged 
from the precedent of Milton, living two 
centuries before her, saying that Satan 


’ 


Squat like a toad close to the ear of Eve. 
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Coleridge, always punctual in plagia- 
rism, has “ Slander squatting near, spit- 
ting cold venom in a dead man’s ear,” 
altogether a ridiculous image and a waste 
of **venom.” In Dyer we find them as- 
sociated with several poetical horrors —a 
curious assortment: — 

’Tis now the raven’s dark abode, 

Tis now th’ apartment of the toad, 
And there the fox securely feeds, 

And there the pois’nous adder breeds. 

Churchill is in the same vein: — 

Marking her noisome road 

With poison’s trail, here crawl’d the bloated 
toad ; 

There webs were spread of more than common 
size, 

And half-starv’d spiders prey’d on half-starv’d 
flies ; 

In quest of food efts strove in vain to crawl ; 

Slugs, pinched with hunger, smear’d the slimy 
wall ; 

The cave around with hissing serpents hung ; 

On the damp roof unhealthy vapor hung, 

And famine, by her children always known, 

As proud as poor, here fixed her native throne. 


Moore is characteristically fanciful : — 


There let every noxious thing 

Trail its filth and fix its sting ; 

Let the bull-toad taint him over, 
Round him let mosquitoes hover, 

In his ears and eye-balls tingling, 
With his blood their poison mingling. 


This “bull-toad” is thoroughly Moore- 
ish, and belongs of course to the same 
poetical family as the “night raven” or 
“wood wolf.” Toad and adder, by the 
way, is a very frequent association — 
showing how thoroughly the fiction of the 
poisonous character of the toad had taken 
hold of the poet’s fancy. So, too, had 
the wickedness and the bloodthirstiness 
of the owl. 

“Full-blown” is Pope’s delightful epi- 
thet for Bufo. It is not what he meant, 
of course, for that was “inflated,” “ puffed 
out,” * bloated.” But it conveys his mean- 
ing admirably none the less, and has no 
Spite in it. ‘Fulsome” is one of Dry- 
den’s epithets, and, even more absurdly 
than “full blown,” suggests an excessive 
distension. The real meaning of the word, 
however, is “nauseating,” ‘ nauseous,” 
and differs, therefore, from Pope’s in be- 
ing extremely rude to Bufo. “Slow, soft 
toad,” says Shelley — an excellent phrase. 
But the majority, from Spenser to Words- 
worth, have only “ bloated ” and “ loathly.” 
Moore calls it ‘“obscene;” Southey, 
“foul; ’? Savage “ loathsome,” and so on. 
Thomson, of course, is “egregious” as 
usual, in infelicitous description. 
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In metaphor the toad comes off poorly. 
Spenser sets the fashion : — 


Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolf and still did chaw 
Between his cankered teeth a venomous tode 
That all the poison ran about his maw. 


In Lovelace’s duel: — 


First from his den rolls forth that load 
Of spite and hate, the speckled toad, 
And from his chaps a foam doth spawn. 


Pope, in his prologue to the satires, has 
Sporus, who, a 

familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 


Its nominal connection with the toad- 
stool is very curious, for it arises from 
the word “pogge,” which means a toad, 
and is also an equivalent for Puck. Now, 
the “ pogge,” as I have already said, has 
in popular superstition a diabolical aspect, 
and is of the nature of a devilkin, of whom 
Puck is the chief, and the fungus in ques- 
tion, by a very allowable fancy, is called 
indifferently a “puck’s stool,” or toad- 
stool, and the puff-ball is a pixie stool or 
paddock stool. Spenser’s couplet on this 
connection is surely delightful. 


The grisly toadstool grown there might I see 
And loathéd paddocks lording on the same. 


“ Toad-flax,” one of the very prettiest 
of all our wild flowers, and ‘ toad-pipe,” 
afe said to be only accidentally associated 
with the toad, as the original spelling was 
“tod,” which means a bunch. Not that I 
care in the least for such learned enlight- 
enments. They spoil a great deal of 
pleasant fancy, I think, by taking away 
its flax and its pipe from the toad. Why 
should not the quiet-living, home-staying 
thing spin flax or use the hollow tubes of 
the equisetum (as the frogs pretend they 
use the reeds) for mellowing their utter- 
ances? For there are toads that croak 
as melodiously as frogs. 

PHIL ROBINSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIMILES. 


IT is remarkable how many of the wis- 
est and wittiest sayings in the world have 
been conveyed to it in the form of simili- 
tude. Similitude, indeed, in its widest 
sense, embraces many forms — metaphor, 
allegory, fable, parable, parody, even pun. 
But even of simile, pure and simple, it is 
astonishing how vast a number of the 
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very best things in every branch of liter- 
ature owe their effect to its employment. 
And it is curious also to observe how the 
effect of a fine simile (a vara avis) de- 
pends upon almost as many different 
causes as there are branches of literature 
in which it may occur. Whether it be 
employed merely as an illustration, or 
whether it be introduced, as is often the 
case in poetry, solely for the sake of its 
own power, or beauty, or grotesguerie of 
effect, a really fine simile, as Johnson said 
of Goldsmith, touches nothing which it 
does not adorn. 

Of the lowest order that of the gro- 
tesque, the following, from “ Hudibras,” 
is a fair example: — 

And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 


In this case it will be observed that 
neither image has anything ludicrous in 
itself—the great heavens flushed with 
sunrise, and the lobster boiled to redness. 
The effect of grotesguerie results from the 
utter dissimilarity of the objects of com- 
parison in all except their single point of 
resemblance. 

If the imageries compared are, one or 
both, ridiculous in themselves, the simile, 
of course, gains effect. In Hood’s “ Ep- 
ping Hunt,” Huggins is shot over his 
horse’s head into a furze-bush — 


Where, sharper set than hunger is, 
He squatted all forlorn, 

And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn, 


These objects of comparison have 


again as little as possible in common. It 
is true that both Huggins and the bird 
sit and sing upon a thorn — but it is the 
extreme dissimilarity between the motive 
and the nature of their melodies which 
makes the simile effective. It will be 
seen, moreover, that only one side of the 
comparison is ludicrous fer se, namely 
that of Huggins on his thorn; the figure 
of the bird is, in itself, quite the reverse. 
Take now a case where both imageries 
are separately ludicrous. Mr. Horatio 
Sparkins asks Miss Theresa Malderton to 
dance with him. 


“Miss Malderton,” said Horatio, after the 
ordinary salutations, and bowing very low, 
“may I be permitted to presume to hope that 
you will allow me to have the pleasure ey 

“TI don’t think Vm engaged,” said Miss 
Theresa with a dreadful affectation of indif- 
ference, “but really —so many 4 

Horatio looked handsomely miserable, like 
Hamlet slipping on a piece of orange-peel, 
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The more this simile is considered, the 
better will it appear —in fact a finer bur- 
lesque simile will not easily be found. It 
is interesting for another reason — it may 
be new to many readers. For some rea- 
son or other it occurs in the library edi- 
tion of ‘* Sketches by Boz,” and, I believe, 
in no other. Perhaps the passage was 
added asa happy afterthought to the orig- 
inal ; though, if such were the case, it still 
remains a mystery why it should not have 
been inserted in a// subsequent editions 
of Dickens’s works. 

Nothing gives point to a piece of sat- 
ire like an apt simile. A capital instance 
may be found in Boswell’s “ Johnson.” 
Boswell had been to hear a woman 
preach. “Sir,” said the doctor, “a wom- 
an preaching is like a dog dancing on his 
hind legs. It is not done well; but we 
are surprised to see it done at all.” 

A good simile lives long—its root 
strikes deep. No phrase of Lord Bea- 
consfield was more effective than that in 
which he compared his silent opponents 
to a range of extinct volcanoes. Noth- 
ing in the speeches of Mr. Bright is better 
known, or oftener quoted, than the com- 
parison of the seceders from his party to 
the followers of David at the cave of 
Adullam. Sir Fitzjames Stephen in his 
recent book on the impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey, says of the impassioned 
peroration of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s charge, 
“To me, like most eloquence, it resem- 
bles nothing so much as mouldy wed- 
ding cake.” The effect of second-rate 
eloquence, as of second-rate poetry, on 
others beside Sir Fitzjames Stephen, 
could hardly be more happily described. 

Impey reminds one of Macaulay. ‘No 
one knew the value of simile better than 
Macaulay himself. To take a single ex- 
ample from his “ Essays.” Speaking of 
Southey’s changes of political opinion, and 
desiring to imply that Southey’s opinions, 
whatever change they might undergo, 
were always in the wrong, he thus pro- 
ceeds ;:— 

He has passed from one extreme of political 
opinion to another, as Sataz in Milton went 
vound the globe, contriving constantly to“ ride 
with darkness.” Wherever the thickest shadow 
of the night may at any moment chance to fall, 
there is Mr. Southey. It is not everybody 
who could have so dexterously avoided blun- 
dering on the daylight in the course of a jour- 
ney to the antipodes. 

The bitterest invective would not have 
half the force of this comparison. Surely 
a more stinging passage never was 
penned. 
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Every one knows Macaulay's observa- 
tion upon a certain simile in Robert 
Montgomery’s poem. 

The soul aspiring parts its source to mount, 

As streams meander level with their fount. 

We take this [says Macaulay, with charac- 
teristic energy] to be on the whole the worst 
similitude in the world. In the first place, no 
stream meanders, or can possibly meander, 
level with its fount. In the next place, if 
streams did meander level with their founts, 
no two motions can be less like each other 
than that of meandering level and that of 
mounting upwards, 


But there are greater poets (thank 
Heaven !) than Robert Montgomery; and 
with poetic similes one might easily fill a 
bulky volume, and a very interesting and 
striking volume it would be. The first 
association of the words “ poetic simile ” 
is with those long-drawn chains of im- 
ageries introduced in succession, chiefly 
for the sake of their own beauty of detail, 
in which Homer and Virgil delighted, and 
which later poets have imitated from 
them. Quotation here is needless, and 
would be superfluous. But there is an- 
other class of poetic simile which ought 
not to be passed over in silence. It con- 
sists in the same seizure of a chance 
resemblance which is the essence of dur- 
lesgue similitude, but which, when it oc- 


curs in serious poetry, becomes what it 
used to be the fashion among critics to 


call “ conceit.” The following from Alex- 
ander Smith’s “ Life Drama” is an exam- 
ple: — 

His heart held a dead hope, 
As holds the wretched west the sunset’s corse. 


This is a pure conceit. There is no 
fitness, nor resemblance, in the imageries. 
The west is not wretched; the setting 
sun bears no resemblance to a corpse. 
The simile has neither power of illustra- 
tion nor beauty of detail. In the same 
poem occurs another simile, which has 
also been criticised as a conceit : — 


I saw the moon 
Rise from dark waves that plucked at her, 


But a little consideration will show that 
this is a piece of imagery of a nature and 
effect quite different from the first. It is 
a piece of description. It shows with one 
brief touch what a page of laborious word- 
painting could not render more vivid — the 
plunging of the dark and restless waters, 
and the circle of the slow, white, rising 
moon. And so in the case of the famous 
simile of Alfred de Musset, which excited 
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such a storm among the critics at the time 
of its appearance — it may be defended on 
the same principle. 


C’était, dans la nuit brune, 
Sur le clocher jauni 

La lune 
Comme un point sur un i. 


Now, to compare the moon over a 
church spire to a dot over an i, may or 
may not be a conceit. If such a simile 
occurred in a poem of passion and deep 
feeling, it would undoubtedly seem cold, 
fantastic, and out of place. But as part 
of a drawing of scenery, marking the posi- 
tion of the moon, it suggests, by a touch, 
a vast amount of detail which it would 
have taken long to describe ; it indicates 
not only the lateral position of the moon, 
but also her height in the sky — as far in 
proportion over the spire as the dot is 
over thei. And yet perhaps the illustra- 
tion is foo ingenious; the mind of the 
reader is startled by a sense of incon- 
gruity. It is clever — but it is a trick. 

Of all poets, Moore is the most addicted 
to the use of simile. His pages absolutely 
swarm with specimens, generally good, 
never very bad, always more or less in- 
genious. 


He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics, knows of icicles, 


This is a fair example of his style. 
Perhaps a better one is the following : — 


And memory, like a drop that night and day 
Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away. 


Hardly can it be said of Moore’s muse, 
as of the heroine of one of his own songs, 
“Rich and rare were the gems she wore.” 
The adornments with which he decked 
her in such profusion do not always keep 
her from appearing tawdry. For a really 
great simile one must not search his 
works. He has diamond dust in abun- 
dance, but no Kob-i-noor. 

Many poets have a favorite piece of 
imagery which they do not hesitate to 
employ several times over. Coleridge, in 
his earlier days, was constantly bringing 
in the example of the upas tree as an 
illustration of faithlessness or treachery 
—a tree which, if it be not slandered, is 
accustomed to lull the weary traveller with 
its specious shade, and then kill him, 
while sleeping, with its poisonous fumes. 
Shelley was extremely fond of the image, 
which occurs many times in his works, of 
an eagle fighting with a serpent in mid- 
air. 
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There is ia one of Alexander Smith’s 
poems a rare instance of striking and 
impressive simile : — 

Across his sea of mind 
A thought came streaming like a blazing ship 
Upon a mighty wind. 


Wordsworth’s finest line, perhaps in- 
deed the finest in the language, is that 
simile contained in his apostrophe to Mil- 
ton: — 


Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 


Dante’s similes are unrivalled for their 
illustrative power. For example, that of 
the souls at Charon’s ferry, who fall from 
the crags into the boat dike withered 
leaves. How finely does this give the 
twirling motion of aimless, unresisting, 
and despairing fall! Again, the spirits in 
Purgatory gaze with such intentness at 
the figure of Dante, unfamiliar to their 
regions, that their brows are wrinkled 


Like an old tailor at the needle’s eye. 


There is nothing ornamental about this 
image of the old tailor. It is the vivid 
ness with which it depicts the expression 
on the faces of the peering spirits that 
makes the comparison effective. 

There is in one of Dobell’s poems a 
simile which involves an extraordinarily 
accurate piece of observation. The song 
of the nightingale, he says, falling out of 
the leafy tree, 


Rings like a golden jewel down a golden stair. 


The excellence of this comparison does 
not force itself irresistibly in an instant; 
one might even pass it over without per- 
ceiving its full beauty. But observe it 
closely — the slow beginning —the like- 
ness of the fall of note on note to the ring 
of gold on gold, as the jewel drops from 
stair to stair — the gathering swiftness — 
the distinct sounds at length blending 
into each other, as the rushing jewel grows 
in speed, as the notes pour faster and 
faster from the throat of the rapturous 
songster, until at last, too swift for ut- 
terance, they “close In a thick-warbled 
ecstasy.” 

The more closely these points of resem- 
blance are considered, the more clearly 
will it become apparent that the simile is 
both fine and bold. 

Boldness is often the life of simile — 
but it requires a great artist to be at once 
bold and fine. In this respect, no poet 
can compare with Victor Hugo. The 
number, the originality, and the power of 





the similes to be found in his verses 
almost surpass belief. Who was it that 
compared to ebony the style of Tertullian, 
in its rich gloom and splendor? It was 
an admirable simile, whoever made it, 
But instances as bold and as fine as this, 
and not unlike it in character, swarm in 
the verses of Victor Hugo as thick as 
bees upon a bank of thyme. For bold- 
ness of imagination, indeed, he has no 
rival, except, perhaps, among the Eastern 
poets —acertain Chinese author, for ex- 
ample, who in one of his poems describing 
a flock of cranes in full flight says, with a 
fine excess of fancy, — 


They lifted up their voices like a sail. 


Nothing quite so audacious as this will 
be found in Victor Hugo or any other 
poet of the Western world. But to give 
a single example of the exuberance with 
which his genius could pour forth a con- 
tinued stream of rich and striking fanta- 
sies, take the following from a short poem 
entitled “Sunsets.” And here, the object 
not being to render the poetry of the 
language, which would be hopeless, but 
merely to set forth the imageries which it 
contains, a prose translation may be for- 
given, 


O, regard the sky! 

There the moving clouds take strange forms 
under the breath of the winds. At times be- 
neath their waves the lightning gleams, as if 
some giant of the sky had swiftly drawn his 
sword among the clouds ; 

Then appears, hanging in the heavens, a 
monstrous beast, an alligator broad and striped, 
with fangs in ranks, against whose leaden 
flanks the bright clouds shine like golden 
scales ; 

Then a palace arises —till the air trembles, 
and all fades, and, strewn along the sky, its 
vermeil cones hang overhead, down-pointed, 
like inverted hills ; 

Then that cloud of lead, of gold, of copper, 
of iron, wherein, with sounds of heavy murmurs, 
repose the tempest, the waterspout, the thun- 
derbolt, and hell —it is God who hangs them 
there in throngs, even as within the niches of 
a dome a warrior suspends his clashing arms. 

Then —all disappears! The sun, dashed 
down from high, like a red globe of bronze 
cast back into the furnace, which falls with a 
shock upon the waves, upflings like flakes of 
flame into the zenith the burning foam of the 
clouds, 


The peculiar characteristics of Victor 
Hugo’s style are, generally speaking, not 
to be found in any writing in our language. 
There is, however, a passage in Landor, 
and that, curiously enough, asimile, which 
reads exactly as if it were a fine prose ren- 
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dering from some work of Victor Hugo’s, 
so curiously (and of course by mere 
coincidence) does it reflect the distin- 
guishing marks both of his imagination 
and of his power. The passage in ques- 
tion describes the funeral pyre, in which 
js about to perish the last surviving citi- 
zen of Numantia: — ° 

He extended his withered arms, he thrust 
forward the gaunt links of his throat, and upon 
gnarled knees, which smote each other audibly, 
tottered into the civic fire. It, like some 
hungry and strangest beast in the innermost 
wild of Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, mo- 
tionless, gazed at by its hunter in the impa- 
tience of glorv, in the delight of awe, panted 
once more, and seized him! 

This passage, fine as it is, is yet by no 
means uniquely fine among the works of 
Landor. Of all prose writers few have 
used the simile so abundantly as he, and 
certainly none so greatly. One other in- 
stance may here be taken from his writ- 
ings, an instance of a peculiar beauty all 
his own, and worthy of quotation not more 
as an example of similitude than for the 
sake of a most pure and haunting music 
which makes the very poetry of prose. 
No verse was ever sweeter. 

There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep 
water ; there is a silence in it which suspends 
the foot, and the folded arms and the dejected 
head are the images it reflects. No voice 
shakes its surface: the Muses themselves ap- 
proach it with a tardy and a timid step, and 
with a low and tremulous and melancholy song. 


Such should be the language which 
speaks of love! 

What themes have oftenest allured the 
minds of poets and of dreamers? Love 
—and life. Similitudes of love alone 
would fill a volume. And life! How, 
before the musing mind, its multitudinous 
comparisons come crowding up in their 
familiar forms! A flower that fades —a 
vision in the night—a river flowing to 
the great ocean —a lamp not everlasting 
—a frail bridge trembling above a roar- 
ing water—a ship storm-beaten and 
threatened by every blast —a pilgrimage 
through many scenes of peril —a strength- 
less breath “servile to all the skyey influ- 
ences ” —a streak of mist which melts at 
morning “into the infinite azure of the 
past.” A similitude of life shall give us, 
in the words of Goldsmith, our last in- 
stance. Who that has heard them can 
forget their deep and quiet beauty ? — 

Life, at its greatest and best, may be com- 
pared to a froward child, who must be humored 
and played with till it falls asleep, and then the 
Care Is over, 
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From The Antiquary. 
ORDEALS AND OATHS. 

THE last trial by duel in England ap- 
pears to have taken place in the sixth year 
of Charles I., when Donald, Lord Rey, 
was the appellant, and David Ramsay, 
Esq., the defendant. They fought in the 
Painted Chamber, at Westminster. But 
of course when trial by battle or duel was 
abolished as part of the judicial machinery 
of the country, men kept it up as a mode 
of remedying their private wrongs; and it 
may be mentioned, parenthetically, that 
the last of such duels fought by English- 
men on English soil was in 1845, when 
Lieutenant Hankey shot Captain Seton 
at Browndown, near Gosport. In feudal 
times trials by single combat were no- 
where more common than on the borders 
of England and Scotland. The practice 
was to draw up and execute a formal in- 
denture setting forth in a schedule and 
with much precision the causes of quarrel. 
The following is a specimen: “ It is agreed 
between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton for the true trial of such contro- 
versies as are betwixt them, to have it 
openly tried, by way of combat, before 
God and the face of the world, to try it 
in Canomby-holme, before England and 
Scotland, upon Thursday in Easter-week, 
between the eighth day of April next en- 
suing, A D. 1602, betwixt nine of the clock 
and one of the same day, to fight on foot, 
to be armed with jack, steel cap, plaite 
sleeves, plaite breeches, plaite sockes, two 
baskerd swords, the blades to be one yard 
and a half a quarter of length, two Scotch 
daggers or dirks at their girdles, and 
either of them to provide armor and weap- 
ons for themselves according to this in- 
denture.” Even yet the world has not 
seen the last of trial by ordeal. It is still 
resorted to by the natives of the Garo 
Hills, Assam. The water-boiling ordeal 
is, in that region, a popular mode of set- 
tling disputed claims. An earthen pot, 
filled with water, is placed on a tripod 
over some sticks, which are lighted. The 
defendant calls upon his gods to be pres- 
ent and do justice. If the water does not 
boil within a certain time, the defendant 
is victorious and entitled to receive com- 
pensation as for a false accusation. In 
more serious cases the accused is tied to 
a tree, in a dense jungle, and left for sev- 
eral days and nights on the chance of a 
tiger coming that way. If he escapes 
alive he is adjudged to be innocent. It is 
to be observed that the words “So help 
me God” are no part of the oath itself, 
but merely indicate the usual form of ad- 
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ministering it. It must be taken corpor- 
ally, that is to say, by the witness laying 
his hand upon some part of the Scrip- 
tures, or, which is sufficient, upon the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book containing the Epistles 
and Gospels. “ Hear this, thou that call- 
est thyself John by the name of baptism, 
whom I hold by the hand, that falsely 
upon me thou hast lied, and for this thou 
liest, that 1, who call myself Harold by 
the name of baptism, did not feloniously 
murder thy father, William by name — So 
help me God.” The appellant then kissed 
the book, and added: “And this will 1 
defend against thee by my body, as this 
court shall award.” The appellant was 
then sworn in like manner, and the mode 
of battle having been decided on, the 
combatants fell to. Many curious cases 
are recorded in regard to witnesses sworn 
according to the formalities declared by 
them to be binding upon their consciences. 
One man, who declined to be sworn in 
the usual way, placed his hands to his 
buttons and declared that he was then 
under oath, and this was held to satisfy 
the law. The old form of a Scotch Cove- 
nanter’s oath is specially solemn: “I, 
A. B., do swear by God himself, as I shall 
answer to him at the Great Day of Judg- 
ment, that the evidence I shall give to the 
court shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth — So help me 
God.” By way of contrast may be men- 
tioned the oath of a Chinaman, who, on 
entering the witness-box, kneels down and 
breaks a china saucer against the box. 
The oath is then interpreted to him as 
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follows: “You shall tell the truth, and 
the whole truth; the saucer is cracked, 
and if you du not tell the truth, your soul 
will be cracked like the saucer.” The 
Mahomedan’s oath — sworn on the Koran 
— is more impressive. The witness first 
places his right hand flat upon the book, 
and his left hand to his forehead ; he then 
lowers his head until it touches the book, 
and declares himself bound to speak the 
truth. This, at least, was the formality 
adopted ina “ leading case.” An instance 
of eccentricity in the way of “swearing” 
is recorded in Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of 
the Chancellors.” The story was attrib- 
uted to Lord Erskine. When he was 
counsel in an important cause, a witness 
was called, who, without describing him- 
self as of any particular sect, stated that 
he objected to take the oath in the usual 
form, but said he would hold up his hand 
and swear, but without kissing the book. 
On being questioned as to his reason, he 
stated that it was because it was written in 
the Book of Revelation “that the angel, 
standing on the sea, held up his hand.” 
Against the sufficiency of this objection 
Erskine urged that in the first place the 
witness was not an angel; and secondly 
it could not be known how the angel would 
have sworn if he had stood on dry ground 
as the witness did. The presiding judge 
(Lord Kenyon) sent into the Common 
Pleas to consult Lord Chief Justice Eyre, 
who thought the witness was entitled to 
be sworn in the manner he desired, and 
that was permitted accordingly. 
DoucGLas M. Forp. 





THE PALACE OF URBINO.—This famous 
palace still rears its airy turrets and balconies, 
like some enchanted castle, above the black- 
ness of the old town. Those marvellous col- 
lections of pictures, of tapestries, and MSS., 
of which Giovanni Santi and Bembo and Cas- 
tiglione all wrote in turn, which so filled the 
vast halls that it seemed less a palace than a 
city, have all vanished. But still, as we wan- 
der through the desolate rooms, the medallions 
of Federigo and Guidobaldi, the eagle of 
Montefeltro, the garter of England, borne by 
two dukes in turn, meet us everywhere among 
the dancing Loves, the roses and carnations, 
carved in delicate relief on marble doorways 
and mantelpieces, At every step we are re- 
minded of some page of the “ Cortigiano,” 





We recall the glittering pageants, concerts, 
and dances, the plays and pastorals, which 
these deserted halls witnessed. Bibbiena’s 
Calandra, Castiglione’s ‘Tirsi, we think of 
them. We pause before a high-arched win- 
dow to look on the purple mountains, and 
suddenly we remember that it was here the 
perfect gentleman watched Elizabeth singing 
Virgil to the sweet strains of her lute. We 
think, above all, of that summer night when 
Madonna Emelia led the conversation in the 
chambers of the duchess, and Bembo grew 
rapturous in praise of love ; till the short hours 
of darkness had fled, and the dawn broke rosy 
over the snowy peaks of Monte Catria in the 
far east, and through the open casement came 
the morning songs of the waking birds. 
Julia Cartwright, in the Magazine of Art. 





